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The hind-legs propel him up. The fore-legs are tucked in, clear 
of the bar. The rider leans forward, shifting his weight over the 
neck. His thighs grip the saddle. His toe is light in the stirrup. 
The reins are firm in the grasp of a master. It all adds up toa 


faultless round. 
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The companies which are gathered together to form 
Associated Electrical Industries have names which are household words. 
In Britain alone, thirty factories in twenty different towns produce between 
them over £60,000,000-worth of equipment in a year. 
The companies of AEI, working separately and together, are 


a fine example of co-ordinated effort for the public good. 
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it all adds up to 


Tnese are the companies of AE! The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd 





Metropoliian-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd International Refrigerator Co Ltd 
The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd Newton Victor Ltd 
The Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd Sunvic Controls Ltd 
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Foreword 


HEN TO THE DISMAY of the Grande 
\ Armée in September, 1812, Moscow 

burst into flames around them, one 
of the witnesses of this famous conflagration 
was Stendhal, then serving as an officer in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. Of the historic 
fire, he merely wrote : 


“ It was an imposing spectacle ; but in order to 
enjoy it one would have had to be alone, or with 
intelligent people. What has spoilt the Russian 
campaign for me is the fact that I have taken 
part in it in the company of people who would 
have ¢ — the Colosseum and the bay of Naples 
to dwindle . . .” 


A supreme example of egotism, one might 
conclude ; but there is more than that in the 
novelist’s indifference at this critical moment 
in the history of the Napoleonic Empire, of 
which he was, in fact, a devoted admirer. Pro- 
bably no modern writer could so completely 
disensage himself from the events in which he 


was ‘aking part. Democratic scruples would 
prevent him from commenting so ruthlessly on 
the companions who shared his hardships ; 
and ‘he spirit of nationalism, which now attains 
gigantic proportions in war-time, would in- 
evite>'y lead him to direct his spleen against his 


country’s enemies. But in Stendhal’s day, this 


was not so. Europe was still a single society in 
which intelligent officials in the service of one 
régime were permitted, and expected, to feel 
more at ease among congenial spirits of alien, 
and possibly enemy, race than among the 
compatriots with whom the accidents of war 
brought them into contact. Democratic nation- 
states have done very much for the welfare of 
their peoples, but their existence has also helped 
to arrest the easy international exchanges that 
used to flourish when social and educational 
levels were more important than nationality. 
We publish in this issue of History Today an 
instance of what we mean. At a time when the 
policies of Russia were viewed in the West with 
almost as much distrust as they are today—in 
1839, when events were already leading up to 
the outbreak of the Crimean War—it was 
possible for the aged Marquis of Anglesey to 
pay a most enjoyable, if exhausting, visit to the 
Court of the Tsar ; impressed, as he was meant 
to be, by the military efficiency of the Russians, 
he was at the same time overwhelmed with kind 
enquiries about his family at Plas Newydd. 
Our twentieth-century notions of totalitarian 
struggle, involving the “cold war” and the 


“Tron Curtain,” have finally put an end to all 
such courtesies. 
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VICTORIAN PROPHETS are more dis- 
lited today than Carlyle, or so little 
i, yet he is still beloved of biographers. 


EV 
r 


Nor is ‘his surprising : ever since Froude first 
shocke. his admirers by revealing that the grand 
protagvnist of simple domestic virtues had 
broken Jane Welsh upon the wheel of his 
egoism, observers have been struck by the 
paradoxes in his character and have sought to 
explain them. Carlyle preached the gospel of 
stern roantiness, but there is strong evidence 
that he was impotent. The rough Scottish 
peasant who despised well-bred learning and 
fashionable society permitted himself to be 
lionized by the rich, and succumbed to the 
fascination of Lady Ashburton. Here was a 
man whose compassion for the suffering poor 
and whose diagnosis of the lie in the soul of 


middle-class industrial liberalism were real and 
acute enough to inspire Engels and a host of 
English socialists ; who saw through the pre- 
tensions of the landed aristocracy, of the 
Utopian radicals dreaming of constitutions and 
the perfectibility of man, and of the capitalist, 
Plugson of Undershot, who was inhumanly 
welding the complex human relationships of 
master and labourer into the single link of the 
cash-nexus ; and who anticipated pragmatism 
and modern psychology by understanding 
how intimately truth is connected with belief 
and how small a part of human behaviour is 
calculated and rationally determined. Yet 
this same man paraded his contempt for nig- 
gers and reform and his delight in illiberalism 
and the mailed fist, despised nearly all his 
contemporaries, concealed his imprecise terms 
in verbiage as intellectually dishonest as the 
shams which he never tired of denouncing, and, 
evangelizing his fellow men with the glad 
tidings that might is right and success the right 
true end of life, gave to cruder minds after his 
death arguments which were used to justify 
militarism and fascism. 

The clue to these contradictions is not to 
be found in the story of Carlyle’s private life. 


His -hoice of profession is the all-important 
fact. Carlyle was an historian—an historian of 
start’ ng imagination and remarkable powers 
of ression fit to be ranked near Macaulay 
anc <sibbon ; and not only an historian, but a 
Romantic historicist who declared that life 
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By NOEL ANNAN 


A modern critic examines the achieve- 
ment of a great Victorian prophet 


was incomprehensible unless it be understood 
in relation to the past. 

Carlyle, then, is something more than an 
historian. To call him biased or unfair is in- 
appropriate : he wrote history to express his 
visions of the workings of the world, and his 
writings are many leagues removed from 
scientific historiography or from those of 
Michelet and Treitschke. Fortunately we do 
not have to reconstruct the framework in 
which he set his idea of history, since he oblig- 
ingly provided it. In 1838 and 1840 Carlyle 











gave two courses of lectures in London, the 
first on The History of Literature or the 
Successive Periods of Culture, the second on 
Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History. 
These lectures are on a lower level than the 
work on which his reputation as an historian 
rests, but they explain his purpose. 

Carlyle is not noted for brevity or concision, 
but the contraction of European history from 
1000 B.C. to his own times into a few lectures 
compelled him to make some straightforward 
judgments. He first examined Pagan culture 
and set out to attack the common contemporary 
bias of regarding the remote past as barbaric 
and inferior. Paganism, when regarded sym- 
pathetically, would be seen to be more than 
quackery. The worship of Odin was not to be 
dismissed as erroneous idolatry, since it 
recognized the Divine quality in Nature and 
esteemed valour which was the fountain of all 
pity and truth. At its best it was a religion of 
“ transcendent wonder,” a quality totally lack- 
ing in the modern world, which refused to 
worship a man such as Luther but merely 
“took the dimensions of him.” Scandinavian 
sincerity was superior to Greek gracefulness of 
expression. True, the Greeks had produced a 
hero, the much-enduring Odysseus, but “ there 
is no word of life in Socrates ” : indeed, the 
Greek genius “ displays itself with as curious a 
felicity as the French does in frivolous exer- 
cises.” Thrift and discipline enabled the 
Romans to surpass them, though in the end 
they were corrupted by the Greek mania for 
speculation. Mahomet was a hero: whether 
he spoke the truth was irrelevant, since it was 
idiotic to imagine that religion could be 
proved. A false man could not have founded a 
religion, and his earnestness kindled the world. 
He spoke but seldom, but his speech was 
meaningful and hence the Syrian Christians, 
still arguing about the iota, collapsed before 
him. Nor should we denigrate the Middle 
Ages, a time when men were “ in contact with 
fact and reality’ and when Christianity in- 
herited from Stoicism the doctrine of “ belief 
in one’s self.” Carlyle singled out the Swiss, 
the Dutch, and the Moors for praise, but 
awarded the palm to the Teutonic qualities 
of the Germans, who had bequeathed to us trial 
by jury ; and since Saxons and Normans were 











both Teutonic, Englishmen too exhibiied ap 
energy which was shown in work not in words, 
Luther was to be preferred as a hero to Erasmys. 
for Luther perceived that men wer being 
taught to worship the symbol of God, not God 
himself : he broke the idols and re-discovered 
truth. John Knox too was a hero: hie gaye 
Scotland a soul—a soul being different from 
a Glorious Revolution of 1688 and Habeas 
Corpus Acts. Dante and Shakespeare are poet- 
heroes ; poetry is “ musical thought.” |acking 
sincerity, the eighteenth century was a reign 
of quackery in which England, having the luck 
to be uncorrupted by the Jesuits, escaped 
the judgment which was to fall on France, 
Johnson was a hero man-of-letters who dis- 
covered that originality did not mean novelty. 
Carlyle allowed greatness to Voltaire and 
Rousseau, “‘ a sadly contracted hero,” and even 
admitted that Bentham was filled with an 
““eyeless heroism,” because all three were in 
earnest. But he pointed the moral by contrast- 
ing Cromwell and Napoleon. Both gave mena 
centre round which to revolve after a revolution. 
Napoleon was sincere for “‘ we are to distinguish 
between what is superficial and what is funda- 
mental in insincerity,” and he based himself on 
Facts. But Cromwell was his superior. He 
had the great English talent for silence, stood 
between England and Anarchy, thought Facts 
more important than constitutions, and sought 
to do God’s will. 

Such an interpretation of history appears 
banal and trivial today and does not sound as 
if it had been original even for Carlyle’s genera- 
tion. In a recent work, full of interest, Mr. 
Duncan Forbes has shown how the Liberal 
Anglican clergymen, Thirlwall, Arnold, 
Milman, Stanley and others, broke with the 
main tradition of Whig-Tory history and 
learnt from German historians that history 
was to be written in terms of the rise and fall 
of nations, as a series of cycles of civilization, 
each superior in some respects to its predecessor 
yet bound by the same laws of growth and 
decay, each in its turn being overwhelmed by 
a vigorous new barbarism. Carlyle resembled 
the Liberal Anglicans in many respects. Like 
them he rejected eighteenth-century analyses 
of society and accepted past cultures as valuable 
in themselves and not as milestones on the road 
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to the present ; like them he followed Kant and 
Coleri ze in distinguishing between the logical 
faculty of understanding and the higher in- 
tuitive reasoning needed to interpret human 
behaviour ; like them he declared that the nation 
was a |) ing organism and cosmopolitan civiliza- 
tion a fiction. The similarity, however, is 
superficial. The Liberal Anglicans were intel- 
lectuals, integrated in English society and bred 
in the Oxford and Cambridge tradition of 
scholarship : they interpreted the Romantic 
movernent but were not of it. Carlyle was an 
outcast, a seer and committed entirely to 
Romanticism. He despised German meta- 
physics and rejected Idealist history as yet 
another intellectual obfuscation. The originality 
of other Romantic historians pales when placed 
beside Carlyle’s contribution. For Carlyle 
injected history with Byronism. 

To the Byronic hero, /e moi alone is impor- 
tant: it is the central fact of experience to 
which all else is subordinate, and in Tis eyes 
man can alone achieve grandeur by defying 
adversity and ruthlessly exercising his will. 
Carlyle had little use for the aristocrat poet and 
his progeny of Onegins and Rastignacs (“‘ Close 
thy Byron, open thy Goethe”’), but the worship 
of the will and the freedom of the individual 
was all-important in his scheme of history : 
important because the will alone could make 
man free. 

Men were slaves of necessity and were driven 
like sheep by the pressure of events which they 
could not control. What force, then, could 
break the chains of the cycle of growth and 
decay in which they were imprisoned? The 
rationalists, in so far as they ever considered 
the question, answered : the logic of science. 
Scientific induction would reveal how far man 
could master his environment. Carlyle replied : 
“ All great things are silent. Whenever they 
get to be debated by logic, they are as good as 
lost. . . Logic pretends to enforce men to adopt 


a belicf and yet there is no constraint possible 
in that way.” Christians answered the ques- 
tion >y declaring that God’s Providence was at 
Wor in the world, at times working indirectly 


thr ‘nh human agents, at others visiting His 
judgment directly upon wickedness : history 
wa be interpreted as the working out of 


tres on Literature, x. 





CARLYLE before 1854. From the drawing by Samuel 


Lawrence, in Carlyle House 


God’s purpose in the light of the Incarnation. 
This, too, Carlyle rejected. He permitted none 
to scoff at the Christian faith and the words of 
God and religion were often on his lips : but 
he used them emotively to gild events or 
qualities of which he approved. Carlyle had 
lost his faith in dogmatic Christianity as a 
young man, and the loss left a gap which had to 
be filled less in his private life than in his vision 
of the workings of the world. An atheist inter- 
pretation of the universe depersonalized history. 
In order therefore to challenge the mechanistic 
interpretation of life something was needed to 
take the place of the Christian belief in the im- 
mortal soul and reaffirm the paramountcy of 
man. Carlyle found the answer in the Hero. 
History is the biography of all men, but more 
especially of Great Men who possessed those 
qualities of leadership which gave them com- 
mand not only over their fellow mortals but 
over events. The Hero alone could change the 
course of history and break the chain of neces- 











sity. Whereas the ordinary man would never 
face what Carlyle called the Facts, the Hero 
seized upon them and turned them to his own 
advantage. He could bend necessity to his will 
or rather steer the juggernaut to the destination 
of his own choosing. He chose the destination 
by intuition not by logic: he did not debate 
but believed. Belief enabled him to act and 
action in itself preserved the Life Force, the 
sap of the Tree Isdragil, the symbol of growth 
and progress in society. Writing of Mirabeau, 
Carlyle said : “‘ This is no man of system, then : 
_ he is only a man of instincts and insights. A 
man nevertheless who will glare fiercely on any 
object ; and see through it and conquer it : for 
he has intellect, he has will, the force beyond 
other men. A man not with Jogic-spectacles ; 
but with an eye... . He had made away with all 
the formulas and become the spokesman of a 
Nation bent to do the same. France will make 
away with such formulas ;—and even go bare 
if need be, till she have found new ones.’” 

Belief, one may ask, in what, and growth in 
which direction ? As may be imagined, Carlyle 
was anything but precise on these points. 
Belief in the Sacred or in a God, who is not to 
be discovered through theology, itself a branch 
of logic; belief in the difference between 
right and wrong and in the necessity to fight—to 
conquer rather than to convince ; acknowledge- 
ment that men are on the whole poor bodies 
incapable of saving themselves, prone to evil, 
and slothful in spirit. Above all, recogni- 
tion of the existence of the Devil who mocked 
at schemes of universal brotherhood and per- 
petual peace and destroyed them by Sansculot- 
tism. Brought up a Calvinist, Carlyle thought 
the world to be harsh and stern, “ not a May 
game .. . but a battle and a march, a warfare 
with principalities and powers.” Words could 
alter nothing, deeds alone could deal with facts. 
Yet progress was possible : Protestantism was 
an advance upon Catholicism, as Catholicism 
had been on Paganism ; and now a new truth, 
Heroic Historicism, was to be born. Truth can 
never be pinned down, for it is always on the 
move. 

This, then, was the framework in which he 
was to set his histories of The French Revolution 
(1837), Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches 


2 French Revolution, I, 4, iv. 


(1845), and Frederick the Great (186-). By 
only the framework : Carlyle transcended hj 
scheme when he wrote at length, and h’s history 
transcended ordinary experience. I ke Mr 
Churchill, he saw men and events larver thay 
life ; but whereas Mr. Churchill is a great 
publicist whose romantic temperament j 
disciplined by his experience as a sttesman, 
whose sense of the tragic and the grea 
in human beings and events is shaped 
by his simple and = massive intellect, 
Carlyle, untrammelled by the responsibility 
of power, sets his characters before a vast 
proscenium arch there to play out in the 
amphitheatre of Time the drama of the 
destiny of man. Not for him the hesitation 
and balancing of possibilities by Dryasdust of 
whom he habitually speaks with excessive 
contempt : not for him the analysis of cause 
and effect in terms of impersonal movements, 
or the careful reconstruction by a sociologist of 
the impact of social controls upon groups and 
classes. His history rises on the wings of his 
style, the most individual and peculiar of any 
English historian. The style is grotesque, 
sardonic, inventive, symbolic ; capable at once 
of suggesting a set of values different from 
those which the reader accepts yet relentlessly 
pressing upon him actualities and facts which 
he recognizes as valid for his own times as well 
as for the past. Above all the style is allusive. 
Carlyle was, I think, the first historian to 
employ this particular device of which in our 
own day Mr. G. M. Young is a master. His 
object was not to convince by analysis, but to 
work upon the imagination of the reader and 
compel him to assent by stimulating his sense 
of wonder and pity. He reports. Like a journa- 
list—but the word is inappropriate—like 
Dante’s Virgil he leads his reader through the 
Inferno and Purgatory of human endeavour, 
seizing on some minor personality or event and 
making it significant. He does not senti- 
mentalize about the past but broods on the 
irony of existence. “ There are hollow spots 
of rank vegetation scattered over that Broad 
Moor,” he wrote of Naseby. “ A friend of mine 
has in his cabinet two ancient grinder-teeth 
dug lately from that ground . . . sound, effectual 
grinders, one of them very large ; which ate 
their breakfast on the fourteenth morning of 
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‘Carl lyle in Old Age”’ by D. A. Wilson and D. W. MacArthur, Kegan Paul 


From 


Thomas Carlyle (centre) with Dr. John Carlyle and Mary Carlyle Aitken 


June two hundred years ago, and except to be 
clenched once in grim battle, had never work 
to do more in this world !””* No historian ever 
communicated more strongly the emotion of 
discovering the past, and the frustration felt 
when his sources fail him. “ These clear eyes 
of neighbour Jocelin looked on the bodily 





presence of King John ; 
or Lackland, who signed Magna Carta 


terre, 


the very John Sans- 


afterwards in Runnymead. Lackland, with a 


great retinue, boarded once, for the matter of a 
fortnight, in St. Edmundsbury Convent ; 
daily in the very eye-sight, palpable to the very 
fingers of our Jocelin : O Jocelin, what did he 
say, what did he do ; how looked he, lived he ; 
—at the very lowest what coat and breeches 
had on? Jocelin is obstinately silent. 
Jocelin marks down what interests him ; 
entire'y deaf to ws.” And yet... “ King Lack- 
land there, verily he ; and did leave there 
tredec:m sterlingii, if nothing more, and did 
live and look in one way or the other, and a 
Whole world was living and looking along with 
him ' There we say, is the grand peculiarity ; 


well, I, Pt. 2. 
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the immeasurable one; distinguishing to a 
really infinite degree, the poorest historical 
Fact from all fiction whatsoever.”* In Past and 
Present Carlyle achieved with the passage on 
Abbot Samson a success rare among mediaeval 
historians : he brought certain mediaeval men 
to life. 

Carlyle’s three histories are inspired by a 
single motive ; namely, to make intelligible the 
relations between living men and the impersonal 
forces of necessity in whose grasp they struggle. 
Historians often write best about people with 
whom they are in imperfect sympathy and 
periods which irritate them. Carlyle’s master- 
piece was The French Revolution. Carlyle hated 
the ideas, the speech-making, the mob rule, 
and the effects of the Revolution, which he 
regarded as an example of the diabolic power of 
man. But it was a fact and a necessary sequence 
upon the rule of Dubarrydom, a revelation of 
how authority could be overthrown and order 
perish if kingly heroic virtues are lacking. “ To 
me the Eighteenth Century has nothing grand 
in it, except that grand universal Suicide, 


4 Past and Present, Bk. II, t. 











named French Revolution, by which it ter- 
minated its otherwise most worthless existence 
with at least one worthy act ;—setting fire to its 
old home and self ; and going up in flames and 
volcanic explosions, in a truly memorable and 
important manner.”*® Carlyle reproduced the 


volcanic explosions in his style. Here his 
journalist technique was at its height; he 
reports the news as it flies from the barricades, 
the streets, the Convention ; the confusions 
and yet the inevitability of events are remark- 
-ably conveyed. Moreover, the book exhibits 
Carlyle’s pity for human beings. The sage of 
Chelsea had little use for his contemporaries : 
Newman, he thought, had the intellect of a 
good-sized rabbit, Keble was a little ape, 
Disraeli “a cursed old Jew not worth his 
weight in bacon ” and Gladstone “ one of the 
contemptiblist men I ever looked on. A 
poor Ritualist : a most spectral kind of phan- 
tasm of a man—nothing in him but forms 
and ceremonies and outside wrappings.” 
But when Carlyle wrote history, he invariably 
distinguished between the sin and the sinner 
and never fell into the fallacy, dear to liberal 
intellectuals, of dividing human beings into 
the right and wrong people, i.e., those who hold 
the right opinions and those who have not yet 
seen the light. Not even the most abject 
waverer but Carlyle has a word of sympathy 
for him and his plight. Of the wretched 
Cardinal Loménie de Brienne he writes : 
“Flimsier mortal was seldom fated to do as 
weighty a mischief ; to have a life as despicable- 
envied, an exit as frightful. Fired, as the phrase 
is, with ambition : blown, like a kindled rag, the 
sport of winds, not this way, not that way, but 
all ways, straight towards such a powder-mine 
—which he kindled! Let us pity the hapless 
Loménie ; and forgive him ; and, as soon as 
possible, forget him.”*® Or read his epitaph on 
Robespierre : 

*“ Samson’s work done, there bursts forth 
shout on shout of applause. Shout, which 
prolongs itself not only over Paris, but over 
France, but over Europe, and down to this 
generation. Deservedly, and also undeservedly. 
O unhappiest Advocate of Arras, wert thou 
worse than other Advocates? Stricter man 


5 Frederick, I, 1. 
8 French Revolution, I, 3, viii. 
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according to his Formula, to his Cres» and 
his Cant, of probities, benevolences, pi: usures- 
of-virtue, and such like, lived not in >t age, 
A man fitted, in some luckier settled age, to 
have become one of those incorruptible barren 
Pattern-Figures, and have had marbI: -tablets 
and funeral sermons. His poor land!:rd, the 
Cabinet-maker in the Rue Saint-Honor., loved 
him ; his Brother died for him. May ‘jod be 
merciful to him, and to us ! ”’ 

Even Dubarry herself he dismisses with a 
sigh in wonder at the life which raised her from 
her bastard birth in the country where Joan of 
Arc was born to her high “ Harlotdom and 
Rascaldom— to the guillotine axe, which sheers 
away thy vainly whimpering head!” In The 
French Revolution there are Titans but no 
heroes, and the author stands amazed at the 
powerful forces which men unconsciously (in 
the Freudian sense) engender and are unable 
to control. 

Carlyle intended to repeat this effect by a 
work on the early Stuarts, but the figure of 
Cromwell deflected him. Carlyle wished to 
vindicate Cromwell from the then commonly 
preferred charge of hypocrisy ; as he said “ All 
parties found themselves deceived in him... 
he was, cry they, the chief of liars. But now 
intrinsically is not this the inevitable fortune, 
not of a false man in such times, but of a 
superior man ? Such a man must have reficences 
in him. If he walk wearing his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at, his journey will not 
extend far! ... A man always is to be himself 
the judge how much of his mind he will show 
to other men ; even those he would have work 
along with him.”* In addition, Carlyle sang a 
threnody over the death of Puritan England. 
“Oliver is gone; and with him England's 
Puritanism, laboriously built together by this 
man, and made a thing far-shining miraculous 
to its own century, and honorable to al! Cen- 
turies, soon goes. Puritanism without its King 
is kingless, anarchic ; falls into dislocatioi, self- 
collision ; staggers plunges into ever cleeper 
anarchy.”*® “So much falls silent: !uman 
Action, Interest, if divorced from the F ternal 
Melodies, sinks all silent. The fashion of this 


7 ibid, III, 6, viii. 
8 Heroes, vi. 
® Cromwell, II, Pt. 10. 




















world ~asseth away.” But his real task was to 
delincs'e the hero and to persuade his public 
that (omwell was right even in the dismissal 
of Par. ament and the sack of Drogheda. He 
found he task far too easy : even supposing his 
defen of Cromwell to be in every particular 
justificd (which it is not) an author who cannot 
understand that there can possibly be another 
interp:ctation is never convincing. In a sense 
Carly. was writing about himself so closely 
did he identify Cromwell with his own outlook 
on life. Yet he realized that his country- 
men had not taken his point ; and so from 1851- 
65 he set himself a really difficult task and pro- 
duced his eight-volume life of Frederick the 
Great 

This work is usually condemned as a failure 
in that Carlyle is said to have mistaken a card- 
sharper for a hero and to have indulged his 
spleen against parliamentary democracy by 
justifying power politics and monstrously 
maintaining that might is right. There is some 
truth in this, but such a judgment overlooks 
the fact that Carlyle was wrestling with a real 
problem. How is it possible for a statesman 
of a second-rate indigent power, who is in 
duty bound to further his country’s interests, 
to accomplish his ends without resorting to 
fraud, trickery, and ruthless treachery to his 
enemies and allies ? What moral standards do, 
as opposed to ought to, obtain in international 
usage? Liberal statesmen and philosophers 
dislike answering these questions for they are 
accustomed to think in terms of freedom not 
of power. Carlyle relished their discomfiture. 
Moreover, he played a trick on those who 
thought they understood the concept of the 
hero. Carlyle deliberately showed Frederick 
to be little more than normal size, because he 
wanted to emphasize that all human beings 
must ‘earn that their powers were limited and 
that brute force alone was unavailing : the hero 
mus‘ be instinctively cunning, and twist, 
rather than overcome, Fate. Frederick’s 
genius lay in conquering the false spirit of his 
own century and realizing that man could gain 
only that which he gets by resourcefulness ; 
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nothing can be gained by spouting fine senti- 
ments in assemblies. And so with the flair of 
the dramatist Carlyle set against Frederick the 
figure of Voltaire. With deliberate intent the 
story of the rise of the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
culminating in the reign of the brutal father 
Frederick William, was drawn out with bitter 
humour : relentlessly the author showed how 
the “‘ civilized” humane instincts in the son 
had to be crushed in order that he should 
learn to be the leader and saviour of his country. 
Carlyle’s verdict was that of the Calvinist who 
finds the doctrine of Predestination, in the 
words of the 17th of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
“* of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort.” 
The Hero must taste the dregs of defeat, live 
in darkness to see the light, and plunge his 
hands into the mire. 

Today, we rightly distrust philosophies of 
history, and Carlyle’s historicism, riddled with 
contradictions and absurd a priori judgments, is 
as out-dated as that of Mill or Marx. In the end 
it becomes a wordy reiteration that whatever 
the Hero does is right. It flouts our experience 
too violently and differs too widely from the 
common outlook of our society and tradition— 
all the more reason, therefore, why we should 
accept the challenge and extract the honey 
instead of rejecting this bouquet of wild and 
dangerous herbs by making the genuine his- 
torical effort to put ourselves in Carlyle’s place 
during the years when he condemned parlia- 
mentary democracy as Quackocracy. For when 
the worst has been said, a great deal remains. 
Carlyle is a great radical-conservative historian 
and echoes, curiously enough, Aristotle. His- 
tory, said Aristotle, is what Alcibiades did and 
suffered ; and he also maintained that order 
is the basis of society from which “ Take but 
degree away, untune that string, And, hark, 
what discord follows !” This also is Carlyle’s 
message. And in his reinterpretation of this 
theme he raised new and profound issues by 
adding to historiography the subject matter 
which we associate with the names of Freud, 
William James and those who have tried some- 
times nobly, sometimes disastrously, to inject 
into our analysis of society aesthetic values. 





Mantegna 
and 
the Lords of 
Mantua 


By F. M. GODFREY 


Soldiers of fortune yet passionate lovers 
of art—the Gonzagas were a typical 
product of Renaissance Italy 


All photos are by W. F. Mansell 


ANTUA, IN THE SECOND HALF of the 

fifteenth century, has justly been styled 

the “ Florence of the North” and its 
most accomplished ruler, the Marquis Lodovico, 
the Arbiter Italiae. Successive Gonzaga 
princes, autocrats at home and condottieri 
abroad, now in the service of Venice, now of 
Milan, holding a precarious balance between 
the rapacious city-states of the north, are not 
sO universally known as the Visconti, the 
Sforza, the Malatesta, of whom they were the 
equals or the betters. “‘ The house of Gonzaga 
at Mantua,” wrote Jacob Burckhardt, “ and 
that of Montefeltro at Urbino were among the 
best ordered and richest in men of ability 
during the second half of the fifteenth century. 
The Gonzaga were a tolerably harmonious 
family ; for a long period no murder had been 
known among them and their dead could be 
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shown to the world without fear.” The story 
of their ascendancy is from the firs: more 
democratic than that of any other Rena ssance 
lordship in Italy. From the fratricida’ strife 
of the ruling families, there emerged i: 1276 
one Bonacolsi as Capitano of Mantua. This 
Bonacolsi ruled with harshness and in:olence 
for half a century. Then, in 1328, Luigi 
Gonzaga, raised to power by the growing dis- 
content of the smaller nobility and the freedom- 
loving Popolani, threw down the tyrant and 
established his house as the ruling dynasty by 
the will of the people. He and his followers had 
to fight for the life of Mantua against the on- 
slaught of the Milanese ; they were saved only 
by the support of the Venetians, who sent their 
galleys down the river Po to raise the siege of 
the city. After this victory, the first Francesco 
Gonzaga became the commander-in-chief of 
the Venetian forces. He it was who started to 
build the dark threatening structure of the 
Castello del Corte, overlooking the river 
Mincio and the great bridge leading towards it, 
designed by Bartolomeo di Novara. By 1433 
the status of Mantua as a guardian of the balance 
of power in northern Italy was strengthened by 
the visit of the Emperor Sigismund, who bes- 
towed upon Gian Francesco Gonzaga the 
Marquisate and gave his niece, Barbara of 
Brandenburg, to Lodovico, son and heir of the 
ruling prince. 

Though the early Gonzaga were soldiers of 
fortune, they also had a distinguished record 
in aesthetic matters. Petrarch was twice 
received with great splendour in Mantua, anda 
fine library of 400 manuscripts was established 
there in the first half of the Quattrocento. The 
first Marquis of Mantua, Gian Francesco 
Gonzaga, condottiere and benevolent despot, 
also founded the Studio which, by Imperial 
decree, became the University of Mantua, and 
called in Vittorino da Feltre, uomo di Socratico 
ingegno, to act as tutor to his numerous young 
family and to conduct a school of a very special 
kind which was to grow into the finest s:at of 
learning in Italy. This claim is substantiated 
not only by the reverence in which Vittorino 
was held by his contemporaries—the M«rquis 
Lodovico always rose from his seat when the 
great teacher entered the room—the wey he 
united classical learning with Chr’stian 
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rs whom he taught, such as Federigo da 
tefeltro, Giorgios Trapezuntios, Lorenzo 
Filelfo, Platina and many others. In the 
Giocosa noble children and the gifted 
lived a semi-monastic life with their 
ed teacher who watched over their intel- 
| and ethical well-being, as well as over 
bodily health, by seeing that classical 
were duly interspersed with such 
al exercises as riding, fencing and explor- 
¢ nearby mountains above Lake Garda. 
cannot be doubted that Vittorino laid 
undation upon which the court of Mantua 
nto one of the most cultivated centres 
early Renaissance ; his spirit and erudi- 
reated the intellectual climate in which 
i and Mantegna could breathe and 








The Ducal Palace at Mantua 





fructify. Even the youngest children in Casa 
Giocosa could write Greek beautifully, to the 
astonishment of Ambrogio Camaldolese, Vit- 
torino’s friend, who also admired their accom- 
plishment in Latin verse. This is how he 
recorded their charming intimacy in a letter 
to Cosimo de’ Medici. “ Vittorino is staying at 
Goito in charge of the Gonzaga children. We 
found him at breakfast with them ; he comes 
out to meet us, greeting us with tears of joy. 
He entertains us right royally. The children 
seem to be on the happiest terms with him. 
We talked for several hours. Then one of the 
boys declaims some two hundred lines which 
he had composed upon the state-entry of the 
Emperor Sigismund into Mantua. I was 
astonished by the taste and scholarship dis- 
played no less than by the grace and propriety 

















of the delivery.” Vittorino’s influence upon the 
Gonzaga household was considerable ; he 
brought up the heir Lodovico, delicate Ales- 
sandro and precocious Gianlucido who knew 
Virgil by heart and added two propositions to 
Euclid, and also religious-minded Cecilia whom 
he strengthened in her resolve to take the veil. 
Vittorino alone, it seems, had the power to 
reconcile father and son in a dangerous quarrel 
which arose between the Marquis and Lodovico. 
This Lodovico was not regarded by his father 
as a promising soldier and was left behind when 
the condottiere went on his campaigns with 
his second son Carlo. Moved by jealousy and 
compelled to seek his military training else- 
where, Lodovico took service with the Duke of 
Milan. Seeing his son fighting in the opposite 
camp so incensed the Marquis that with the 
Emperor’s consent he disinherited him, and 


The Family of Lodovico Gonzaga, by Mantegna 


even condemned him to death. When trusted 
friends and his own wife and family could not 
prevail over the blustering, self-willed condot- 
tiere, Vittorino, by boldly reproving the 
“unnatural cruelty’ of the father, brought 
about the son’s return to favour. 

With Lodovico Gonzaga (1444-78) we 
enter upon the most momentous period in the 
cultural history of Mantua. If the profiles of 
the earlier Gonzaga are somewhat dimmed 
by the shadows cast upon them from the vicis- 
situdes of their struggle for existence, Locovico 
steps into the highlight by dint of his personal 
integrity, his forceful character, his enlightened 
humanity as a statesman, soldier, scholar, 
Maecenas and paterfamilias. Like Cosimo de’ 
Medici, this great prince was a father t» his 
subjects ; without straining their limite  re- 
sources, he embellished the city by sumpiuous 
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lings, and entertained and corresponded 


) the foremost scholars, artists, architects 
his time. The School of Vittorino had 
vired him with a lifelong zest for classical 


ning, and he held that Latin Grammar 


ould be the basis of all princely studies. He 


orders to Platina at Florence to purchase 
iminated Virgil for his Mantuan Library 
sught many other codices of Roman poets. 
lid he neglect the writers in the Jingua 
re. In 1472 Boccaccio’s Decamerone was 
rinted in Mantua, to be followed by an 
1 of Dante. In the same year Angelo 
ino, then a youth of eighteen, saw his 

performed at Lodovico’s court. If 
us Gonzaga princes had set the example 
ling to Mantua the best talent of the 

Lodovico could boast of having in his 
> the two most eminent creative artists of 


The Marquis and his Secretary 





the age, Leon Battista Alberti and Andrea 
Mantegna. Alberti, who had dedicated his 
Della Pittura to Gian Francesco Gonzaga and 
built the church of San Sebastiano, was called 
upon in 1470 to reconstruct the Basilica of Sant 
Andrea with its great triumphal arch and barrel 
vaulting and classical forms, while Mantegna 
became the artistic adviser to Lodovico in all 
matters of interior decoration. 

To have attracted and employed two such 
artists is proof enough of Lodovico’s superb 
taste and genuine zeal for promoting the new 
Renaissance style in building and painting. 
Like Mantegna, he was steeped in Roman lore 
and letters, so that patron and artist were 
wholly united in their purpose. That accounts 
for the infinite patience and unwavering friend- 
ship which Lodovico and his followers lavished 
upon the heroic but by no means tractable 








genius of Mantegna. Historians cannot but 
acknowledge with gratitude how much their 
concept of historical personages is enhanced 
by visual records. The character of Lodovico 
Gonzaga has been interpreted for us in striking 
and monumental form by Andrea Mantegna, 
who was called to portray the Marquis and his 
whole tribe in the gorgeous wall-paintings of the 
Camera degh Sposi in the Mantuan Castello. 
As the Medici princes live in the painted 
pageants of Gozzoli, Botticelli and Ghirlandajo, 
so the Gonzaga lords are before us in portrait 
groups of impressive realism and captivating 
vitality from the brush of perhaps the greatest 
master of sculptural realization in the early 
Renaissance. 

At the time of Lodovico, Mantua and its 
ruling house had been singled out for special 
honour by Pope Pius II who, after the fall of 
Constantinople, summoned a Council there in 
order to rouse the powers to a crusade against 
the Turks. The Council proved as circum- 
stantial as it was useless. But in recognition 
of the hospitality received at Mantua the Pope 
nominated Francesco Gonzaga, the second son 
of the Marquis, to be a cardinal of the Church; 
Francesco was then only seventeen years of age 
and still a student at Padua. In 1472 Cardinal 
Francesco entered Mantua con trionfo e 
magnificenza in order to be enthroned in the 
Basilica of Sant Andrea. The Marquis himself, 
followed by a great train of courtiers, had met 
his son outside the city, and this meeting is 
the subject of one of Mantegna’s frescoes. The 
other event of some poignancy in the family- 
life of the Gonzaga concerns the first born son, 
Federigo, for whom Lodovico had chosen 
Margherita of Bavaria as his future wife. 
Federigo, who loved a girl of humbler origin, 


withdrew from his father’s displeasure and fled - 


to Naples with a few faithful servants and with- 
out means of sustenance. Robbed on the way 
and ill of dysentery, he lived in great misery 
until the Lady Barbara discovered his mis- 
fortunes and prevailed upon the Marquis to 
allow the son’s return, who now consented to 
marry the chosen bride. 

However strong is the sentimental appeal of 
this story, it is improbable that the great 
Family-picture on the principal wall of the 
Camera degli Sposi depicts the return of the 


Prodigal Federigo, for the Marquis \. ould 
hardly have wished to perpetuate a scen- of a 
family discord. It is, in fact, a picture of « very- 
day existence, a happy family gathering 0: juite 
patriarchal character, without dramatic in: dent 
or story. Upon a garden-terrace, in fron. of a 
decorative inlaid wall of coloured marble ‘1 the 
Venetian style, divided by pilasters with ¢lden 
ornamentations, the Marquis Lodovico and 
his family are posing for their picture. The 
curtain has been raised from the left, revealing 
a magnificent pageant, a still-life of an heroic 
race in robes of heavy gold-embroidered stuffs, 
alternating with tunics of dark blue or purple 
and heightened by the crimson caps of the 
courtiers. It is like a final scene from a play, 
when the actors appear in a well-planned yet 
casual-looking group, showing to the best 
advantage their several characters and their 
splendid physique. There is no depth to the 
picture, no room to move ; closely packed, in 
three tiers they sit or stand, spreading horizon- 
tally over two sections of the wall. The fresco 
is conceived as an epic cycle, a Saga of a great 
House, a ceremonial train, not unlike the 
Triumph of Caesar which Mantegna was to 
paint in the same Castle for Lodovico’s grand- 
son Gian Francesco. 

The scene is dominated by the Marquis 
Lodovico, enthroned,on the left, who in the 
year of the painting was a man of sixty (1474). 
He alone is shown in action ; holding a letter 
in his hand, he turns to his secretary, Marsilio 
Andreasi, to whom he makes an urgent com- 
munication. That can be seen from the con- 
centration with which this trusted servant 
listens to his master, the forward bend of the 
powerful Roman head with aquiline nose and 
screwed-up brow. Lodovico himself, in his 
pale lilac robe of state with the fur collar and 
red cap, has a care-worn face and a yellowing 
complexion. He is the man of affairs, bearing 
wide responsibilities, who yet finds time to 
show himself in the family-circle over which he 
presides with a natural dignity and ease. !:ven 
in this moment of planned pageantry, however, 
the paterfamilias appears to be engagec on 
larger matters. On the neighbouring wal: we 
shall meet him somewhat younger, his sturdy 
build and head in profile. Here we see him in 
the frontal light, a face formed in action, a man 














of great staying power, unyielding, just, cir- 
cumspet, trustworthy ; a great earnestness 
inform: his head, which is yet not without a 
touch of kindliness and resignation. 

Scar.cly less prominent in the spatial 
economy of the picture is the Marchesana, 
Barbar 1 of Brandenburg, who in broad maternal 
amplituie—she bore the Marquis eleven 
children—is seated rock-like in the symmetrical 
centre of the composition. Richly clad in a 
golden dress with black decorative design of 
infinite subtlety, with puffed sleeves, a white 
coif and bluish gloves, she gazes up to her lord 
from out of a firm, strongly built face. Like a 
peasant woman she sits contentedly in the midst 
of her progeny, her giant-face strongly lit from 
the right, the great planes of her cheek, the 
sealed lips well shaped, a sculptural form of 
overwhelming presence. | Unobtrusively by 
her side, dressed in pink, stands her cherished 
dwarf, a strange living toy who even in the 
close family circle had her appointed place. 
Between the Marquis and the Lady Barbara 
are her younger children, Lodovico, then a boy 
of fourteen in a white cassock and red cap, a 
future bishop of Mantua, and Paola in a robe of 
blue and gold, who, holding an apple in her 
hand, leans forward on her mother’s lap, seek- 
ing to attract attention. In the grandiloquent 
array of large figures, so naively aware of their 
station, bold almost aggressive, yet united in 
their family compound, the boy Lodovico 
attracts by his wistful and refined countenance, 
the delicate pallor of his face and the clear 
ivory forehead. In the second row are the 
older sons of the lord, Federigo the next 
Marquis, of ample form, rich and powerful 
physique, impetuous, even haughty, and Gian 
Francesco, perhaps the most strikingly beauti- 
ful of the Gonzaga, in the bloom of manhood, 
of generous and affectionate spirit, marked with 
an agreeable melancholy. As he stands by his 
mother in a pose of lassitude, the large simpli- 
fied planes that go to build up his face crowned 


by a shock of dark hair, the strong nose and 
brow, the full lips, make him appear like the 
twin orother of the Cardinal on the opposite 
wall, ‘he Magnifico of the family. Next to him 
is the loveliest female figure of the group, 
Margherita of Bavaria, Federigo’s wife, a tall 


fair-:\inned girl in a magnificent golden robe 

































































Barbara of Brandenburg, wife of Lodovico Gonzaga 


with black ornamentation. She looks out of 
the picture across to the courtiers who are 
entering the room from the garden. The firm 
stem of her neck supports an immaculate head, 
the same clear rounded forehead as in the boy- 
prince Lodovico. She is a rose-complexioned 
peasant girl, flesh as if of another substance 
than is usually given to mortals. 

Some older faces are looking out from the 
back, a nun-like woman behind Margherita, 
and a stern stoic ancient from between the 
Gonzaga brothers, the astronomer Bartolomeo 
Manfredi, without whose good auguries no 
important action was undertaken by the 
Marquis. Among the Courtiers who crowd into 
the room, the one in front of the pillar, the 
most forceful and sculptural of limb, who looks 
out with such an air of prowess, is Rodolfo 
Gonzaga, who fell fighting in the battle of the 
Taro (1495), where the Marquis Francesco 


gained a Pyrrhic victory over the retreating 
French invaders. The static family-picture, 
with its limited recession in depth enhanced 
by alternating colours, begins to lose its com- 
pactness on the extreme right, where some 
guest or messenger is received by the attendant 
courtiers. 

In the Camera degli Sposi, for the first time 
painting frees itself from the “slavery of 
flatness.” The walls seem to open, space is 
enlarged beyond its material confines, and 
within an architectural framework of decorative 
splendour the portraits of the lordly race of 
Gonzaga are painted not in two-dimensional 
outline, but by a perfect illusionism of sculp- 
tural form seem cut out with unsurpassed 
precision and amplitude. The space itself is 


limited in depth, and even on the opposite 
wall, where Marquis and Cardinal meet in 
front of an open landscape, there is no great 
recession behind the figures and the back- 
ground remains scenic rather than natural. 











Horse and Grooms of Marquis ! 


The strength of Mantegna’s vision lies in his 
sense for the statuesque ; his mind is wholly 
given to painting figures in the round, “ pro- 
cessional in gait” and moving horizontally 
as in a frieze. Obsessed by his Roman ideal, 
acquired in the circle of Paduan humanism 
where he was nurtured, Mantegna rarely 
allowed the living reality of men and women to 
encroach upon his learned antiquarianism as 
he did here in the Gonzaga portraits at Mantua. 
But in his landscape backgrounds he conjures 
up an antique “world of flint” where the 
Cestius Pyramid and the Colosseum crown an 
otherwise imaginary Rome. 

In Mantegna’s concept of form there 1s 
indeed an archaic strain. If he were not 4 
Paduan, Bellini’s brother-in-law, born ani bred 
in the Veneto, his place would be between 
Masaccio and Piero della Francesca. The 
frescoes which Piero painted for the Church ot 
San Francesco in Arezzo were completed by 
1466, the year of Mantegna’s visit to Flovence. 
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On the eve of his own venture in decorative 
wall-peinting he could hardly have failed to go 
and se the life’s work of his great contemporary 
Piero, vho translated Legenda Aurea into the 
timeles. sequences of “ clear-cut figures and 
balance colour masses,” an achievement to 
which Mantegna’s own art, though more 
representational, was potently akin. One detail 
at least in Piero’s “‘ Legend of the True Cross ” 
seems to have left its mark upon Mantegna : 
the attendants and horses in the train of the 
Queen of Sheba. For in the entrance wall of 
the Camera degli Sposi Mantegna painted a 


huge grey charger, marvellously foreshortened, 
riding straight into the picture, by the side of 
two grooms holding white mastiffs in leash. 
This monumental steed, with its harness of 


black and gold in front of the pale-green orange 
grove, is the real hero of the picture. He is of 
the family of Uccello’s battle horses, rounded 
and majestic in form. Behind him is seen a 
towering castle on a precipitous rock under an 
azure sky with white banks of cloud. This 
rock forms a natural bridge to a lower escarp- 
ment where new buildings are under construc- 
tion. [he grooms are stern soldierly figures in 
hunting smocks of blue and of grey. The land- 
scape continues in the next section of the wall 
where more grooms and dogs frame an orna- 
mental doorway over which a glorious band of 
putt: are holding up the dedication plate to the 
“best prince” and his “‘ incomparable wife.” 


ILL. LODOVICO II MM PRINCIPI OPTIMO AC 
FIDE INVICTISSIMO ET ILL. BARBARAE 
EJUS CONJUGI MULIERUM GLOR. INCOM- 
PARABILI SUUS ANDREAS MANTINIA 
PATAVUS HOC OPUS TENUE AD EORU DECUS 
ABSOLVIT ANNO MCCCCLXXIIII 


Under the same radiant sky with floating 
cloudicts, amidst a wealth of thick leafage, the 
playful putti, with their butterfly wings of 
fiery orange, grey and purple, strain every 
ner\ support the great marble slab. These 
must >c the first putti in painting to enjoy such 
freedom of movement, such vitality in the 
Summ r-breeze that floats around their taut 
litt] dies. Their attitudes are charming 
and voried ; their limbs stand out from the blue 
moun.ain-slope, conveying the mass and the 
weig: of life. Not before Titian’s Assunta 
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Children holding the dedication plate 


in the Frari did such joyful putti again appear 
in paint. 

This dedication plate, with the curtain lifted 
from it, is like a fanfare announcing the main 
picture of that wall: the Meeting of Marquis 
Lodovico with Cardinal Francesco. Here the 
very landscape reaches its apogee, towering 
up in converging stone-ridges, layer upon 
layer, with temples, turrets and a circular wall 
to the crowning edifice on the summit. A single 
tree enhances the vertical, as against the hori- 
zontal lie of the land, the spherical modulations 
of the earth. This Roman phantasy, this land- 
scape of yellow rock and red marble, casting 
its grey and bluish shadows, is almost wholly 
composed of geometrical forms. In front of it 
a splendidly poised group of men stand and 
talk or perpetuate an arrested movement. The 
Cardinal is in the centre, in broad frontal view, 
full-face, with the protruding eye of his race, 
the sensuous lips, the chestnut hair ; he looks a 
true prince of the Church. Sumptuous, 





























































pleasure-loving, urbane, a connoisseur and a 
collector, Cardinal Francesco liked to surround 
himself with beautiful things and gifted mep. 
When he came down to Mantua he rought 
with him Pico, Platina, Poliziano, whose Orfeo 
was composed in his honour, and Alberti the 
architect of Sant Andrea, where the Cardinal 
was to be enthroned. Earlier on he hac asked 
for the company of Mantegna and Malagista, 
the musician, to while away the time in the 
baths of Porretta. “ It will be a great pleasure 
to me,” he wrote, “to show Andrea my 
cameos and bronzes and other fine antiques 
which we can examine and discuss together 
and Malagista’s playing and singing wil! make 
it easier to stay awake.” If the Cardinal, whom 
Pope Sixtus IV was to raise to the archbishopric 
of Bologna, appears slightly hedonist in this 
letter, he is none the less an epitome of his 
munificent age, a man of art and letters and 
rare friendships. As he stands here, calmly 
triumphant in his hour of fulfilment, he holds 
by the hand his younger brother Lodovico, the 
future bishop of Mantua, a handsome youth 
with classical features, reverently glancing 
upwards. The smallest boy who clasps the 
hand of his young uncle is Sigismondo, who in 
his turn will become a cardinal ; thus, the three 
ecclesiastical supports of the Gonzaga House 
are conjoined in one group. Sigismondo and 
his brother Francesco, a future Marquis of 
Mantua, are among the first child-portraits of 
the Renaissance, natural and ingenuous-!ooking 
creatures with protruding little foreheads, pug 
noses and pursed lips. They are clad in white, 
and wear a pale green ribbon in the dark crown 
of their hair. In this open air picture the stuffs 
are less heavy, the modelling less round. 
Diffused light makes all tones opalescent. The 
bluish white of the Cardinal’s robe appears 
transparent beside the dark purple of the 
young bishop. The courtiers on the right, in 
their short tunics of golden yellow with blue 
or green, provide a lovely setting for the third 
man in suffused violet. The courtiers’ hose, 
white or pale blue, enlivens the bright pattern 
of this festive throng. 

The Marguis Lodovico is here some years 
younger than in the family-picture, more 
vigorous and military in his short tunic, s!ashed 
sleeves and sword. He had gone to Siscia to 


ABOVE: The Meeting of Marquis Lodovico « 
Cardinal Francesco 


BELOow : The Marquis Lodovico 
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meet the Cardinal, and his gait as he steps 
towards his son indicates the event. There is 
something static, almost halting, in his step ; 
he walks like a marble statue come to life, his 
whole form in strict profile, his white hose and 
leg in flat silhouette, only his hand makes a 
significant gesture of ceremonious greeting. 
His well-defined Roman head with the strangely 
shaped ear, the double fold of his strong neck, 
his rounded chest convey firmness and con- 
centrated power. The fair youth between 
Marguis and Cardinal with his keen face 
and blond mane is again Gian Francesco 
Gonzaga. 

One oblong wall had to contain the principal 
actors and their following. Yet the main body 
of men is superbly balanced by another group 
oj tiirce, representatives of the ideal courtier, 
who -em to express something of the generous 
spirit of social intercourse and human relation- 
ship that distinguished this court. Strangely 
detached on the extreme right, they stand not 








Group of three representing Mantegna and Federigo Gonzaga 


unlike Piero della Francesca’s lords of Urbino 
in the foreground of the Flagellation. In front 
is the future Marquis Federigo, of imposing 
soldierly build, conscious of power and station. 
Federigo was to die young, of grief as the 
chroniclers said, over the loss of Asolo and other 
booty which was promised him for his help in 
the war of the papal League against Venice 
(1484). In close converse with this warrior 
prince are two magnificent personages, one poet 
or scholar, with fine intellectual features, 
sensitive mouth and lofty brow ; the other an 
older man, forceful and wayward, whose keen 
blue eyes send forth flashes of light from a dark- 
complexioned face of infectious energy and 
chiselled form : Andrea Mantegna himself, the 
prince of court-painters. On a narrow platform 
before an archaeological landscape under the 
southern sky, princes and cardinal, courtiers 
and children stand in monumental stillness, a 
living picture of a great moment in the history 
of the House of Gonzaga. 














Ivory bust of William Penn 
by his friend Sylvanus Beran 


This year the Society of 
Friends celebrates its tercenten- 
ary. One of the Quakers’ 
greatest achievements was the 
founding of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in 1681. 


HE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, OR QUAKERS, has 

been celebrating the year 1952 as the 

tercentenary of its birth. No episode in 
its three centuries of history surpasses in 
interest or importance the founding of the 
Colony, now Commonwealth, of Pennsylvania. 
One of the latest of the British colonies to be 
organized on the Atlantic seaboard, it was also 
one of most rapid growth. Other colonies were 
under Quaker control for a time, including 
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Penn’s house in Philadelphia, 1682 
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Rhode Island, East and West Jersey and North 
Carolina. In Pennsylvania the Quaker influence 
was paramount from the start and for more than 
seventy years. 

To an unusual degree, one person stamped 
himself upon this land. Although it was 
named for his father, the Admiral, rather ‘an 
for himself, William Penn (1644-1718) con- 
trolled and shaped its destiny as few individual 
founders have done elsewhere. It was giver to 


























him »y royal charter in 1681 by King Charles 
I]. Nominally, the grant was to extinguish a 
debt owed by the King to the older William 
Peni, who as Admiral had rendered services 
or advanced money to a value estimated at 
£16,000. It was defined to include three degrees 
of latitude and five of longitude and to extend 
westward from the Delaware River. To the 
north was New York, belonging to the Duke of 
York, who also claimed the western shore of 
the lower Delaware River and bay. To the 
south was Maryland, of which Lord Baltimore 
was proprietor. East of the Delaware lay East 
Jersey and West Jersey, provinces each under 
a multiple set of proprietors. Penn’s new 
domain was the central area among the English 
colonies—later called, therefore, the Keystone 
State. It was also nearly the last accessible piece 
of crown lands. In size or in natural resources 
it was inferior to none of the existing British 
colonies. 

What led Penn to request this domain, or 
King Charles to grant it, can only be conjec- 
tured. The debt was now of long standing. 
Since the Admiral had died in 1670, Penn 
would have been justified in writing it off as 
uncollectable. For Quakers in general neither 
the King nor any other part of the government 
showed any consistent favour ; but rather the 
reverse. Yet Penn personally had some 
influence with Charles, and even more with 
his brother James, then Duke of York. This 
became more clear to himself and others when 
the latter became King in 1685. As for America, 
Penn had already reason to turn his eyes in that 
direction. In 1677 he had travelled among the 
persecuted sectaries of Northern Europe. He 
had become engaged in 1676 in the direction of 
West New Jersey, and in this capacity he had 
had a part in writing the first document that 
could be called its constitution, and in its 
settiement largely by his fellow Quakers. A 
little later he became similarly involved as one 
of the proprietors of East New Jersey. Earlier, 
in 1572, his friend George Fox had travelled 
throwgh the almost uninhabited territory of the 
later Delaware colonies and may have reported 
his experiences when Penn met him at Bristol 
upo» his return. At the time of the grant, Penn 
wr in his characteristically cryptic way : 


“YT 


| vad an opening of joy as to these parts, in 














the year 1661, at Oxford.” In the same con- 
text he gives more contemporary reasons—his 
long interest in the faults of governments and in 
efforts to mend them, and the concern which 
he shared with many persons for the new pro- 
ject. In other words, he wished to undertake 
what he elsewhere calls “a holy experiment,” 
and at the same time to supply to the per- 
secuted, especially to the Quakers of England, 
a place of refuge. For such purpose a grant of 
land in America might well seem “a way of 
satisfaction ” of the debt “‘ that has more of the 
hand of God in it than a downright payment.” 
Naturally, the charter expresses the applicant’s 
intention, in a manner more intelligible to the 
public, as “a commendable desire to enlarge 
the British empire and promote such useful 
commodities as may be a benefit to the King 
and his dominions ; and also to reduce the 
savage nations by just and gentle manners, to 
the love of civil society and the Christian 
religion.” One notes in the phrasing the quite 
modern terms “‘ empire ”’ and “‘ dominions.” 
The King’s motive may have been expressed 
in these words, or it may have been merely 
goodwill. The goodwill of the royal family was 
shown further by the Duke of York who, as 
the Crown Agent for the land thus given, made 
no objection but confirmed the grant, at the 
same time conveying to Penn and his heirs the 
additional strip directly south on the river which 
is known today as the state of Delaware. 
Receiving a royal grant of land differs a great 
deal from the real establishment of a successful 
colony. This Penn soon came to recognize. 
Perhaps his first concern was to provide an 
appropriate constitution. For this his own 
experience, and the ideals which he and his 
friends like Algernon Sidney and John Locke 
had long been evolving, were of service. His 
Own power was very great under the grant. As 
absolute proprietor he was restricted in the 
charter only by a few royal prerogatives—par- 
ticularly, sovereignty and the allegiance of Penn 
himself and all the inhabitants to the British 
crown. The King was to receive annually two 
beaver skins and a fifth of all the gold and silver 
ore which should be found in the province. He 
could impose no taxes except by consent of the 
proprietary or assembly or by act of Parliament. 
To Penn remained the right to levy taxes, 
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A London Quaker 
in seventeenth-century dress 


collect customs, and make laws provided | hey 
were not inconsistent with the laws of Eng! id. 
Though Penn was a Quaker and a pacifist, ven 
the usual war-making powers were exp! itly 
conferred upon him in routine language-—an 
authority which he was never disposed to 
employ. His renunciation of control was 
shown in those provisions by which he placed 
the authority in the people and in their chosen 
representatives. He was in the anomalous 
position of an almost absolute feudal ‘ord 
attempting to establish within the framework 
of monarchy a completely republican common- 
wealth. ‘For the matters of liberty and 
privilege,” he wrote, “‘ I propose that which is 
extraordinary ; and to leave myself and suc- 
cessors no power of doing mischief, that the 
will of one man may not hinder the good of an 
whole country.” 

Other noteworthy features of his Frame of 
Government, which was adopted in 1682 to- 
gether with an accompanying set of laws, were 
concerned, as was to be expected, with religious 
freedom. All kinds of Christians were eligible 
to vote or hold office ; no believers in God were 
to be molested for their faith or worship, or to 
be compelled to attend or support any particular 
worship or ministry. Thus, synagogues and 
the various forms of churches were from the 
first as permissible as Quaker meetings. To 
meet the Quaker scruple against oaths, affirma- 
tions were declared valid for the same circum- 
stances, and with the same penalties, under 
which oaths had been usually required. 

The penal code of Pennsylvania was also 
unique at its time. In England, then, some 200 
kinds of offence were punishable by death. 
Except in cases of wilful murder, the death 
penalty was abolished entirely by William Penn. 
Indeed, the whole aim of punishment as expres- 
sed by him, and as worked out later in the 
penitentiary system of Pennsylvania, marked 
an important advance in the theory and practice 
of criminology. 

Other practical problems in connection with 
his colony called for Penn’s attention. It was 
necessary to survey at least part of the land, 
and to provide for its sale to interested setticrs. 
He therefore sent out his deputy, and in 
England established the machinery for large- 
scale business in the sale of land. Some of the 























purc: asers received as much as 5,000 acres, but 
in most cases the allotment to an individual was 
betwen 125 and 1,000 acres. The prices and 

term: of payment were reasonable. Penn pre- 

ferre | that the land should be used by a large 

numer of individuals rather than sold in large 

lots for speculative purposes. He rejected a 

very considerable sum of money offered him 

by a company which wished to acquire a mono- 

poly of the Indian trade. 

‘The promotion of the colony was not, there- 

fore, for personal gain. As a matter of fact, the 

founder sank much more money into it than 

he ever got back. He attempted to treat all 

parties and investors alike, charging identical 
prices—for it was impossible at a distance to 
distinguish in an uncultivated wilderness one 
lot of a hundred acres from another. He also 
saw to it that the rise in value of the land as the 
colony grew should accrue to the individual 
owners. 

Thus, it was not for personal reasons, but 
for the benefit of all, that he and his friends were 
active in promoting a knowledge of the plan 
and in advertising the advantages of the oppor- 
tunities offered. Here is a perennial tempta- 
tion to dishonesty. The Pennsylvania promo- 
tion literature, however—much of it written 
by Penn himself—shows enthusiasm yet res- 
traint. He knew from experience that often 
the wrong people ventured on plans of migra- 
tion, ill-advisedly and with poor judgment. 
This would lead only to disappointment and 
disaster. Some of his fellow-Quakers looked 
askance at the whole undertaking—partly for 
practical reasons, and partly because migration 
t> America seemed to them a cowardly escape 
of some from the persecution which the whole 
Society of Friends seemed called upon to bear. 
For many years they had, as a group, stood by 
their principles, and final relief from persecu- 
tion was not yet in sight. Was it not better to 
win the battle for religious toleration by weary- 
ing out the oppressors at home than to establish 
a haven of freedom across the sea ? 

William Penn was not indifferent to this 
proolem. He had never shunned the cross since 
he threw in his lot, about 1668, with this per- 
seciited people. By example, by writing, and 
by the exercise of his no small influence, he 
hai been in England the protagonist of tolera- 
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tion in his age. Even after the colony was 
founded, he felt it his duty for years to remain 
in England to champion this cause rather than 
to return to Pennsylvania. Religious toleration 
in England finally came in 1689. But in 1681 
there was no promise that it would ever come. 
Penn believed that Pennsylvania was a justified, 
yes, a God-sent opportunity for a demonstra- 
tion of religious freedom, “ that an example 
may be set up to the nations ; there may be 
room there, though not here, for such an holy 
experiment.” 

Evidently the weight of sentiment among 
the Quakers was in sympathy with the under- 
taking. Migration to America was no novelty. 
In the preceding decade hundreds of Quakers 
had settled in the Jerseys. In England many of 
the ablest members were involved in those 
settlements. Undoubtedly the general hap- 
piness there, in spite of exceptions, was a 
favourable omen. The Pennsylvania plan was a 
larger and freer chance for a Quaker experi- 
ment. Penn’s prestige among Friends and his 
power and persuasiveness were a strength. 
Many of his personal friends in the Society of 
Friends were behind him. George Fox, the 
leader of the movement, lent the scheme his 
interest and care. At his death in 1691, among 
Fox’s last words was an expression of his 
solicitude for “poor Friends in America.” 
Penn certainly consulted the leaders of the 
Society, at least after the grant was finally 
obtained. On both sides of the ocean, individual 
Friends of ability and of means co-operated in 
his plans. Indeed, very few except Friends 
appear among the agents in England or Europe, 
or among the officers of the proprietary in 
America. At the start, the first settlers and 
their elected officials were also largely Quaker. 
Notable exceptions were most of the deputy 
governors, who represented Penn in the pro- 
vince when he was not there in person, begin- 
ning with William Markham, his cousin, who 
proceeded to Pennsylvania a full year before 
Penn himself. Since such an appointee was 
responsible to the King, as well as to the pro- 
prietary and to the people, William Penn often 
found it advisable that he should not be a 
Quaker. Naturally, this triple arrangement was 
difficult for all concerned, and even between 
Quakers there was not always harmony. Never- 





WILLIAM PENN at the age of twenty-two 
From an engraving by Sartain of a painting in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


theless, as first founded and governed, Penn- 
sylvania was a representative Quaker common- 
wealth. Among its leaders should be mentioned 
Thomas Holme, Surveyor-General ; James 
Harrison, Penn’s personal steward ; Thomas 
Lloyd, President of the Council and Deputy 
Governor ; and David Lloyd (no close relation 
of Thomas), Attorney-General ; and later James 
Logan, whose offices included Secretary of the 
Province, President of the Council and Chief 
Justice. 

The first representative of Penn, William 
Markham, reached the province in the summer 
of 1681. There were, perhaps, 2,000 white 
persons living within its bounds, including the 
Swedes and Finns, who had settled early on 
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the lower Delaware, as well as many Dutch. 
The area had been subject to the government of 
New York, which before 1664 was in Dutch 
possession. Quite willingly they accepted 
Markham as Penn’s deputy, and welcomed the 
promise of self-government. In a few months 
followed, with two shiploads of emigrants, three 
commissioners with instructions to make 
arrangements for a settlement, to lay out a 
town and to deal with the Indians. Their 
promise of friendship to the Indians was 
accepted at face value, and marked the begin- 
ning of a long period of peaceful relations be- 
tween the two races. This, and the equa'ly 
friendly assistance from the resident whit«s, 
greatly eased the settlers’ first months, com- 























pare’ with the experience of colonists in other 
par’s who had to make their way in places com- 
plet-ly unoccupied or inhabited by less friendly 
Ind.ans. 

‘he South-eastern part of the Province was 
surveyed. The city was laid out at once, and 
in close agreement with Penn’s instructions. 
It was near the junction of two navigable rivers, 
Delaware and Schuylkill, with a mile’s frontage 
upon each. Between the rivers there was a 
space of two miles, and this quadrangle was 
crossed by regularly spaced streets in both 
directions, set at right angles—one of the oldest 
cities to exhibit this systematic checkerboard 
arrangement. Penn had some of the city 
blocks remain unbuilt to serve as public parks, 
while the occupied lots were to have the houses 
in the middle that “‘ it may be a green country 
town, which will never be burnt and always 
wholesome.” The name Philadelphia was pre- 
sumably Penn’s choice, a name known in anti- 
guity for cities and in Penn’s time also a woman’s 
name. Its meaning of “ brotherly love” un- 
doubtedly recommended it. The city’s 
founding was thus coeval with the founding of 
the state. 

Penn himself could not follow his first set- 
tlers for nearly a year. He left England on the 
ship Welcome about the beginning of September 
1682. Even then he had to leave behind his 
delicate wife and children, and to return to 
England within less than two years. A second 
sojourn, almost equally brief, in 1699-1701 
ended his personal participation in Penn- 
sylvania. But these four years endeared him to 
the colonists and the country to him. He 
established and maintained for himself a 
delightful manor called Pennsbury up the river 
above Philadelphia; he made happy and 
memorable personal contacts with the Indians 
and their kings in various parts of his domain ; 
and when he conducted the affairs of the pro- 
vince from distant England, as he had to do for 
many years, he had the advantage of some first- 
hand knowledge of the situations with which he 
was dealing. Yet his long absenteeism, though 
unavoidable and quite justified, was a sorrow 
an serious financial disadvantage to himself. 
It vas also a serious disadvantage to the pro- 
virce, for the controversies and difficulties 
wh ch arose in his absence were not the kind 


that are easily settled by deputies with limited 
authority as well as often limited judgment. 

One cause of his long absence was the 
troublesome controversy about the boundary 
between him and his southern neighbour, 
Lord Baltimore. The obscurity of language in 
their several charters, the inaccuracy of all 
available maps, the scientific difficulty then of 
exact astronomical determination of latitude 
and longitude, were in part responsible for 
keeping the matter unresolved until 1750. The 
line was not finally surveyed until 1766, named 
for its surveyors the Mason and Dixon line, a 
name that became well known at the time of 
the American Civil War. Another constant 
worry of Penn’s was his own finances. Dis- 
honesty of his agents, the costs of litigation for 
his province and disappointing returns from it, 
the loss or threatened loss of other property, 
were among the reasons for his near bankruptcy. 
While in England he was subject to persecution 
as a Quaker, and, after William and Mary 
succeeded James II, he was suspected as a 
traitor to the crown. For nearly two years his 
province was taken from him and put under the 
care of Governor Fletcher of New York. At 
other times, he planned to return it to the crown 
in order to recoup, if possible, his own solvency. 
From 1712 until his death in July, 1718, he was 
a complete invalid; during that time, and 
indeed for some years after, his duties as pro- 
prietary were performed by his wife, Hannah 
Penn, with the continued faithful help of James 
Logan in the province. 

Attention to the many difficulties of William 
Penn, and sympathy and eulogy for him, have 
diverted the attention of many writers from the 
more significant story of the satisfactory growth 
and prosperity of the province. Exact statistics 
are not available, but considerable information 
can be obtained from letters. An early map by 
Thomas Holme indicates clearly the location of 
the several grants of land. Year after year the 
ships brought the Quaker settlers, twenty- 
three shiploads before the end of 1682, fifty 
before the end of 1684, about ninety before the 
end of 1685. They came from the Northern 
Counties and Scotland, as well as from London, 
Bristol and the south. Nearly every county of 
England was represented. Almost at once from 
Europe, also, Friends and others began to 





arrive. In 1686, the Friends group at Krisheim 
removed in a body. Germantown was largely 
settled by such Dutch and German emigrants. 
A later emigration via England from the 
Palatinate was due to a wholesale persecution 
there. A substantial number of Welsh settlers 
also came. They were given contiguous areas 
in what was called the Welsh Tract, and per- 
manently impressed the facts of their origin 
upon it by bestowing the place names which 
still survive like Merion, Haverford, Bryn 
Mawr, Gwynedd. Most of them turned Quaker 
only after their arrival. The Irish Quakers 
formed another element in the early coloniza- 
tion, and there were a scattering of people from 
France. The Quakers at first were a heavy 
majority, but as migration continued, the pro- 
portion from other religious groups increased. 
Trustworthy estimates of population are hard 
to make. In 1702 James Logan thought Friends 
and non-Friends were about equally divided, 
the former prevailing in the country, the latter 
in the city. In time, among the white residents 
of the colony, non-Friends outnumbered the 
Friends, yet for long these neighbours, espec- 
ially the German, later called ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” supported and approved the Quaker 
control. 

Steadily the physical development of the 
province progressed. Land was cleared and 
planted, houses were built both in city and in 
country. Roads and ships facilitated trade. 
Stores, barns and mills were established and, of 
course, houses for the worship of God. The 
early stone Quaker meeting-houses are a 
striking contribution to native American archi- 
tecture. By their size, they still bear witness 
to the number, the wealth and the religious 
loyalty of Pennsylvania Quakers. 

Though courts were established, in their 
records there is little evidence of internal 
difficulty or violence. Criminal suits are rare. 
Even civil controversies must have been largely 
settled out of court, since Friends disapproved 
of recourse to law, even when affirmation was 
substituted for oaths. A single trial for witch- 
craft is reported among the proceedings of the 
Provincial Council. This was in 1683, when in 
both old and new England such charges were 
taken very seriously. The jury’s return was 
that the defendant, apparently a Swedish 
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woman, was “ guilty of the common fam» of 
being a witch, but not guilty in manner and 
form as she stands indicted.” From the ‘irst 
the Indians were given equal rights before the 
law. Whenever an Indian and a white plonter 


were contestants, the jury was to consist 0: six ° 


persons of each race. It is said no murder by 
an Indian occurred in the province for sev« ity- 
two years. The strict prohibition of selling 
liquor to Indians no doubt contributed to the 
good conduct of these children of the forest, 
since they became peculiarly susceptible to 
drunkenness and to violence when drunk 

No fortunate aspect of early Pennsylvania 
history is better known than the peaceful 
relations with the Indians. This is in contrast 
with English experience elsewhere. An early 
treaty with them by William Penn has been 
immortalized in paintings by Benjamin West 
and Edward Hicks, and by the remark of 
Voltaire that it was at once the only treaty not 
confirmed by an oath and the only one never 
broken. It was typical of the persistent policy 
of the Quakers long after Penn’s death. The 
proprietary and his agents scrupulously fol- 
lowed the policy of paying the Indians for 
every part of the province as it was taken over 
for settlement. When more than one chieftain 
or tribe claimed the same land, it was paid for 
more than once. This honesty, together with 
the complete absence of any militia or military 
policy within the province, explains the un- 
broken friendship that long existed with all 
the tribes with whom the Quakers came into 
contact. It was only when the conflicts in other 
colonies, and particularly the enlisting of the 
Indians as partisans in European wars, affected 
the local natives that the Pennsylvanians 
abandoned their policy of an unarmed state. 
This occurred in 1756. Needless to say, the 
Quakers did not acquiesce in the change. ‘They 
had pretty successfully resisted such pressure 
before. Now, unable to carry their neighbours 
with them, they resigned their places in the 
Assembly. 

War and human slavery are two of the ol-est 
of human social evils. Pennsylvania had its 
share in leading the way towards the abolit:on 
of the second. The Quakers in the American 
colonies at first accepted the customs of ‘ne 
other English colonists and became slave- 























owners without apparent qualms. This was 
particularly true in Barbados. In more northern 
colonies, slavery was a less conspicuous part 
of the economy. But as early as 1688 the 
European Friends of Germantown, in a 
memorandum whose English was somewhat 
quaint but lucid, challenged the institution on 
many grounds. With characteristic conserva- 
tism the challenge was deferred or referred, but 
other Quakers in the province shared the 
twinges of an uneasy conscience—first against 
the slave-trade and then against slavery itself. 
Step by step one can trace the solidifying of 
Quaker opinion against these practices. On the 
ecclesiastical side, it is shown in the records of 
loca| and general meetings of Friends. Within 


Radnor Friends’ Meeting House (1713), Pennsylvania 


three generations Quaker slaveholding in 
Pennsylvania was a thing of the past. Through 
the legislature, also, the objection was expressed 
in successive laws forbidding the importation 
of slaves or putting a prohibitive duty upon 
them. Since Pennsylvania laws could be vetoed 
by the crown, but were in force until that was 
done, and since these were regularly vetoed, 
their frequent renewal was a necessity. The 
early Quaker anti-slavery advocates in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, unpopular in their 
time, were succeeded before the Revolutionary 
War by two influential members, Anthony 
Benezet, a French Huguenot refugee in Phila- 
delphia, and John Woolman of New Jersey. 
They carried their concern to their fellow 


Quakers in Pennsylvania, in other colonies and 
in Great Britain itself. The united trans- 
atlantic Quaker community thereafter with 
good conscience pressed the cause of the slave 
outside its membership, until at last the voice 
crying in a wilderness became the established 
conscience of the English-speaking world. 
Among the settlers there were a few men of 
superior education. Thomas Lloyd was an 
Oxford graduate, George Keith a Master of 
Arts at Aberdeen, though neither of them long 
shared the life of the colony. Francis Daniel 
Pastorius, one of the founders of Germantown, 
had a great store of contemporary continental 
learning. Very early schools were started in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere, of which the Penn 
Charter School has lately celebrated its two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. In the con- 
cern for education, both practical and literary 
training was included. The first Frame of 
Government prescribed that all children of the 
age of twelve years were to be taught some use- 
ful trade. For adults there were as yet no 


colleges, but a kind of self-made culture 
developed on a high level. Prevented by their 
principles from luxury and _time-wasting 


frivolity, the Quakers often had the means and 
interest for the cultivation of good literature 
and the scientific study of nature. Philadelphia 
not only became the second city in the British 
empire in size and wealth, it was a cultural 
centre as well. The first printing press in the 
middle colonies was established there by 1685. 
A postal system and a newspaper were intro- 
duced soon after. One of the fullest private 
libraries in America was collected by James 
Logan and later made available to the public. 
Many natural and historical causes promoted 
the success of Penn’s holy experiment. The soil 
may have been more iertile, the natives less 
intractable than in some other provinces. The 
mineral resources were abundant, though not 
gold and silver ore that would yield revenue to 
the crown ; yet the iron and anthracite coal 
long remained undiscovered and unused. 
There were, in all conscience, difficulties 
enough even in Pennsylvania, though the weight 
of them fell on William Penn rather than on his 
tenants or subjects. To the solid sterling 
character of these same persons much of the 
credit is due. Thrift and hard work, honesty 


and good sense, more than any superlative 
qualities, won for them from the wilderness the 
garden and the town. There were saints and 
mystics among them, as Whittier sugges’: in 
his Pennsylvania Pilgrim, but the rank an. file 
lived in a less rarefied atmosphere. Mary of 
them shared the optimism and ideals of ‘heir 
founder. This homogeneity helped to re 

the tensions inherent in all social relat 
From the first they were sobered by the : 
that the eyes of many persons and places 
upon them. They were eager not to disgr: 
the Quaker name. This theme is recurren 
the early correspondence. And, not least, | 
were conscious of the care and of the jealo 
of God. Such conscientiousness is not a guar: 
tee of harmony or prosperity, but it did some- 
thing to prevent or abate the worst human 
defects and abuses. 

One need not attempt to appraise the 
relative influence of human efforts and natural 
advantages, nor to assign praise or c2nsure in 
exact proportion between the individual 
founder of the colony and its body of citizens. 
Each side was at times guilty of some errors of 
judgment or temper. Yet together they suc- 
ceeded by precept and practice in establishing 
a standard of government that has had its 
influence on the later constitutions of the 
Americas. In Europe the Pennsylvania Quaker 
became a legendary figure as a model of virtue 
and philanthropy. Such exaggeration is un- 
necessary when unsentimental history attests 
the many virtues and successes of Penn’s holy 
experiment. Since worth is sometimes best 
revealed by what a man suggests or proposes, 
we may remind the reader that it was while he 
was wrestling with the problems of his province 
that Penn drew up his Essay Towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe. In this he 
laid down the principles necessary for world 
government, thus adding to Pennsylvania’s 
example of peace through justice, with 
renunciation of warlike measures, a reas 
“frame of government ” for the world. 
ambitious were his nearly contemporary 
posals for a union of the American colonies 
and for a union of the several Quaker Yearly 
Meetings in the colonies. These two aims ‘vere 
later fulfilled by others. But all three pro ects 
do credit to the man who conceived them. 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING 


by Ann Dewar 


So far as can be discovered, the proposal to 
save daylight, ardently advocated by Mr. 
Williom Willett, was originally mentioned in 
Parliament on February 4, 1908. Earlier, it 
was ot a practical suggestion, since other 
socia! reforms, such as the shortening of the 
hour. of labour, were first required to give the 
notion of leisure some meaning for workingmen. 

Eight years went by, and then on May 8, 
1916, Sir Henry Norman rose in the House and 
said : “‘ I beg to move ‘ That, in view especially 
of the economy in fuel and its transport that 
would be effected by shortening the hours of 
artificial lighting, this House would welcome 
a measure for the advancement of clock time by 
one hour during the summer months of this 
year.” Sir Henry explained that his pro- 
posal suffered from two great disadvantages. 
“In the first place, it is too simple. To 


believe that great benefit can be conferred upon 
many millions of people, and an economy of 
millions of pounds secured, merely by putting 
the hand of the clock forward an hour, seems 
to those who have not given some careful 


thought to the matter to exhibit a ludicrous 
disproportion between effect and cause. They 
are as unwilling to be cured by a simple 
expedient of their wasteful use of daylight 
hours as was Naaman of his leprosy. As the 
Syrian scorned the Jordan, so they scorn the 
hour hand of the clock. In the second place, 
this simple proposal lends itself almost irresis- 
tibly to what the French call /a blague. Nothing 
is easier than to poke fun at it. All the pro- 
fessional wits of the French Press have revelled 
in it for a month.” 

After a long discourse on the general subject 
of time, Sir Henry went on: “ It is obvious to 
everybody that between five and six o’clock on 
a summer morning, when the sunlight is 
exquisite, the temperature is delicious, and the 
whole earth is at its sweetest, the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom are 
asleep behind drawn curtains.” He then 
described how the clocks would be advanced 
and retarded by one hour once a year. At 
this point, Sir Frederick Banbury, a famous 
die-hard, interrupted to ask what would happen 
if hc refused to alter his clocks. He was told 
he would simply find himself out of gear with 
the whole human machine, of which he was a 
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distinguished part. Replying to the suggestion 
that the daylight savers could save daylight for 
themselves and leave the rest of the nation 
alone, Sir Henry retorted, “ A bird cannot go 
into a corner and flock all by himself.” In 
conclusion he paid a tribute to the tireless 
efforts of the late Mr. Willett. 

After the motion was seconded by Mr. Peto, 
the pioneer of the whole project, Sir Frederick 
Banbury rose in opposition. He declared that 
the statement that the earth wobbled on its 
axis might or might not be true. It was in 
any case irrelevant. He put forward objections 
on behalf of farmers, and complained that the 
late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, formerly Colonial 
Secretary, had promised to resist the proposal 
until suddenly someone had said, “Oh! a 
place like Harrods will be closed an hour 
earlier and there will be an extra hour of day- 
light in which the shop assistants can go and 
play cricket.”” Whereupn Mr. Lyttelton, whose 
play was once described by W.G. Grace as the 
champagne of cricket, had turned and said, “‘ I 
am sorry, my dear fellow, but if they are going 
to be able to play cricket I must vote against 
you.” And he did. Sir Frederick again 
demanded to know what would happen if he 
refused to put his watch back and was sharply 
told by the Home Secretary (Mr. Herbert 
Samuel) “You will miss your train.” Sir 
Frederick vehemently begged the House to 
pay less attention “ to all these grandmotherly 
ideas and grandmotherly legislation ” and con- 
centrate on the problems of international affairs. 

Another member felt uneasy as to what the 
Admiralty would think, and Mr. Dundas White 
begged the House to remember that “ human 
life is at its lowest in the early hours of the 
morning ”’ and he was afraid that if people had 
to go to work an hour earlier “ it will have a 
considerable effect on their vitality.” Replying 
for the Government, Mr. Samuel demolished all 
objections in a brilliant speech, and the motion 
was carried by 170 to 2. Fortified by this 
resolution, and brought to support the idea by 
the needs of war economy, the Government 
introduced a Bill which received the Royal 
Assent on May 17, 1916. Like many temporary 
war measures, this reform was carried on into 
peace time and a confirming Act was passed in 
1925. 





Herring and History 


Herring boats at Lowestoft 
By S. M. TOYNE 


From earliest times, the migration of the herring 
has exercised an important influence on the history of the peoples 
living around the North Sea and the Baltic. 


HIS YEAR HAS SEEN the close of a dispute 
"| ta originated some four hundred years 

ago. The International Court at The 
Hague has ruled that the territorial waters off 
the coast of Norway shall be defined by a three- 
mile limit, measured from promontory to pro- 
montory, instead of bending with each inden- 
tation of the coast. This means that foreign 
vessels will be deprived of fishing grounds 
they have long frequented, though not without 
lawsuits and many violent quarrels. For the 
pursuit of fish, and of the herring in particular, 
century after century has been a cause of inter- 
national strife. Very early in history the herring 


was recognized as a valuable food and, especially 
in periods of food shortage arising from war, 
from bad harvest, or, more rarely, atmospheric 
changes, it has become a prize capable of stur- 
ring up much mischief among the maritime 
countries. 

To illustrate the part played in history by 
the herring, one need only mark, on a map of 
North-Western Europe, all the places in w 
early references are found to it. From nort 
south, markings would be made at the Orkn 
Caithness, Isle of Man, Aberdeen, part 
Ireland, Whitby, Yarmouth, Dunwich, 
the mouth of the Seine ; on the eastern sid 
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the North Sea at Bergen, Oslo, Viken—the 
province of Norway running south as far as the 
modern Géteborg—and Skane, the southern 
province of Sweden, which until the seven- 
teenth century belonged to Denmark. Super- 
impose on this map a chart of the Viking routes 
of invasions from East to West, and one may 
well begin to doubt whether it was pure coin- 
cidence that directed the courses steered by the 
Vikings straight towards the herring. The 
Vikings were creek dwellers, poor agricultura- 
lists and still poorer breeders of cattle ; their 
staple food was fish, and the chief fish in their 
iet herring. Food shortage and the capricious 
movements of the herring shoals were two of 
the main reasons for their hazardous trips 
s the North Sea. In the tenth century, 
however, England had a sudden respite from 


Viking incursions. ‘‘ During most of the tenth 
century,” as Trevelyan remarks in his History 
of England, “the Viking movement was in 
abeyance. Emigration from the Baltic lands fell 
off and the Scandinavian Colonists spent their 
time in building up towns, farms, and institu- 
tions, which their forefathers had won with the 
battle axe.” But why had the Viking emigra- 
tion ceased ? There is no proof that Scandinavia 
was any better organized to feed itself; but 
there is evidence that the herring, having helped 
to extend the Norse Empire, had now returned 
to its old haunts. The coasts of Norway were 
again alive with the fish; and, from Oslo 
southwards to the Oresund, the abundance was 
so great that larger nets had to be used. This 
state of things lasted nearly to the end of the 
tenth century, when once again the herring 
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Herring drifters on the Dogger Bank 
From Aurigarius Speculum Marini 1582 


turned west. In these days, we might argue 
that the pink plankton, on which herring feed, 
must gradually have been shifted by the Eastern 
drift of the Gulf Stream. But then the catas- 
trophe seemed to be due to the anger of the 
Gods. 

So far I have suggested that, when the 
herring was on the move, the Vikings followed. 
Now I would like to draw attention to a second 
interesting point. Besides pursuing the herring, 
they usually settled in places where the native 
herring fisheries already flourished. It has often 
been said that East Anglia, where they made 
their principal landfalls, wes the part of England 
nearest to their homelands. But this was not so. 
Their expeditions did not sail due west from 
the modern Esbjerg, but either from the 
Baltic through the Oresund, or Great Belt, or 
from Oslo and the little port of Viken, or from 
the coast between Stavanger and Bergen. 
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Almost certainly, the Greenland route towards 
the Orkneys would be followed for the start 
of their journey—the route that was employed 
for Ireland and the Isle of Man. Then the 
Vikings would turn southwest, striking the 
English coast between Berwick and the Tyne, 
having steered a course similar to that of the 
Bergen-Newcastle line today. From there to 
East Anglia, it was a matter of following the 
herring down the coast—and, for sailing vessels 
using sweeps, as I have been informed by a 
Norwegian skipper, this would have been the 
quickest route, during nine months of the year, 
from Norway to East Anglia. Thus it ca 
about, whether by accident or by design, ' 
the Vikings established themselves so firmly 
in the Danelaw, where the Anglo-Saxon fish 
men had carried on their busiest trade, that they 
were able to maintain their hold during ‘! 
tenth century despite the halt in immigrat 





Tic story of the herring, as a maker of mis- 
chief and a builder of empires, might well have 
ended here, had the dream of the Swedish 
King Olaf Sk6ttk6nung been fulfilled. He 
envisaged a vast Nordic dominion, consisting 
of England, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
and .ncluding the coastline of France from 
Calais to the Seine. This kingdom would have 
emb:aced all the herring countries, though I 
do not suggest that the prevalence of herring 
matcrially influenced the dreams of the old 
King. His plan was a sound one, however, as 
we can see from the empire created by Knut, 
which was nearly as extensive as that imagined 
by Olaf. Had Knut lived longer and been able 
to establish his Empire firmly, the herring 
might have migrated from Skane to Aberdeen, 
or irom Yarmouth to Bergen, or from Oslo 
to the Frisian Island, without causing inter- 
national complications. But it was not to be. 

A few centuries later, we find the herring 
frequenting the southern shores of the Baltic, 
and once more affecting the destiny of peoples. 
The traders of the Hanseatic towns were 
attracted north ; the rich sea-harvest fell to 
them ; and their growing prosperity provoked 
the descendants of the old Vikings to attack 
them. A fleet had to be provided to protect this 
new breed of fishermen, who refused to yield 
without a fight ; and henceforth, the Hanseatic 
League became essentially maritime—though 
the inland activities on which it had been 
founded were in no way diminished—and 
Liibeck acknowledged the importance of the 
new trade by incorporating three herrings into 
its coat of arms. In its origins, the Hanseatic 
League is generally held to have grown out of 
agreements between towns to defend their 
rights against the political tyranny of their noble 
neighbours. As power became less centralized 
in the north of the Holy Roman Empire, a 
league was formed, including towns in the 
south and west and east, but dominated by 
a © Big Five,’ with a powerful northern 
“ Inner Three ”—Liibeck, Hamburg, Stral- 

.!—which defined policy and laid down 

ms of admission, methods of administration 

i rights of trading abroad. The council of 

> Big Five, held in 1256, marks the begin- 
of the economic Hanseatic League, which 
‘e to control the whole trade of the Baltic 


and the North Seas, as well as that of Central 
Europe. Not until nearly two centuries later— 
and only after a bitter maritime war with the 
Dutch—did its power begin to wane. Even 
then, as a purely mercantile organization, it still 
flourished ; its “counter” at Bergen, facing 
the present fish market, was not abolished till 
1775, and its “ counter” in London remained 
until the year after the Great Exhibition of 
1851. The fish trade—especially in herrings— 
played an important part in the rise of the north 
German Hanseatic towns. The “ Big Five,” or 
“Inner Three,” admitted to the League towns 
which acted as a market for them and, in turn, 
exchanged their produce either for home con- 
sumption or for export further afield. Cities so 
widely separated as Cologne, Bruges, Wisby, 
and Novgorod were among the seventy o1 
eighty members that valued their Hanseatic 
privileges—and, at times, had to be disciplined 
for some attempt to overreach their rights or 
not pay their dues. The League’s “ counters,” 
which combined the functions of office, ware- 
house and factory, were established in many 
foreign countries, where their special rights 
often led to violent disputes, since native mer- 
chants were apt to consider that their own 
interests were thus seriously threatened. 
Meanwhile in England, during the centuries 
preceding the Tudors, a great change had taken 
place in the fishing industry. When the herring 
partially left our shores, Hanseatic and other 
foreign fishermen, competing with their English 
rivals, began to land their fish in this country. 
H<rrings were much in demand, both by our 
armies and by our civil population, and our 
own fishermen, inclined to hug the coast and 
not “follow the fish,” were failing to supply 
the market. So much alarmed was the English 
Government about the inadequate catches of 
fish that, early in Edward III’s reign, a law 
was passed forbidding fishermen from giving up 
their trade and exempting them from military 
service. In 1338, as a result of this enactment, 
Yarmouth alone supplied 400,000 herring to 
the army of King Edward. During the next 
century, the herring achieved its highest dis- 
tinction in English annals by giving its name 
to one of the battles of the Hundred Years War, 
the notorious “ Battle of Herrings,” fought in 
1429. Few text-books discuss the real import- 





ance of this encounter. If the French attack 
on the Duke of Bedford’s supply department 
had succeeded, the English army investing 
Rouen could hardly have held its position. As 
it was, the English beat back the French at 
Rouvray, the herrings were successfully con- 
veyed to the Duke of Suffolk, and his army 
continued the siege of Rouen. Had the herrings 
been lost to the French, and the Duke of 
Suffolk’s army starved into a retreat, Joan of 
Arc’s “ voices ” might never have spoken, for 
the liberation of France would already have 
been accomplished. 

Perhaps the most striking tribute to the 
international importance of the herring is to be 
found in the terms of the Treaty of Calais in 
1521. Francis I and the Emperor Charles V 
then agreed that the herring fishermen of both 
parties should be allowed to fish unmolested, 
and that no attacks should be made by either 
party during the season October to January. 
Cardinal Wolsey, in his position as mediator 
between the King and the Emperor, was 
principally responsible for this arrangement. 
England, and the East Coast fisheries in par- 
ticular, greatly benefited : not only did foreign 
vessels victual in England, but the English 
fishermen could now export to both France and 
the Empire without fear of molestation. Many 
other instances could be given in these cen- 
turies of the sympathy shown for foreign 
fishermen by English rulers—entirely, of course, 
for practical reasons : it was largely a matter of 
obtaining supplies for the armed forces, though 
a useful profit also reached the exchequer, 
since a customs tax was imposed on every 
*last”’ or “ cran”’ landed at Yarmouth, Hull, 
or London. A reaction came only when it 
appeared that this “ open door” policy would 
‘diminish the strength of the English navy ; 
but, subject to certain restrictions, it was con- 
tinued till the seventeenth century. Disputes 
then reached a climax, as we shall see, because 
the herring had come back to England and 
brought with it a host of foreign fishermen who 
were “worse than pyrats.”” On balance, however, 
present-day opinion would probably support 
the view that England gained considerably 
from privileges accorded to the Baltic traders 
by the Plantagenet and Tudor Kings. 

As a background to the seventeenth-century 


dispute over fisheries, we must now examine 
the influence of the herring on the rise of Dutch 
sea-power and the resulting conflict of ! ‘utch 
and Hanseatic interests. From the fourtcenth 
century onwards, the peoples of Holland and 
Zeeland were distinct in character and temper 
from the citizens of Ghent, Brussels, and 
Bruges : they were sailors and dairy-farmers, 
not manufacturers and artisans. Herring- 
fishing, in particular, supplied a large part of 
the population of Holland and Zeeland with 
their chief livelihood. The herring had visited 
their shores, and their fishermen had ranged 
widely in English and Norwegian waters. It 
was the Dutch who initiated the scientific 
treatment of the fish-harvest ;* and they also 
applied themselves to devising means by which 
the cost of reaping the harvest could be les- 
sened. They invented the fast yager, a boat 
that enabled them to “ catch the market ”’ and 
yet keep some of their fleet at sea. From this 
trade sprang Amsterdam, a town “ built upon 
herring bones,” which soon rivalled Antwerp 
as a mercantile centre. 

The clash with the Hansa came at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. It began when 
the Danes, appreciating the increasing volume 
of Baltic trade, attempted to close the Sound 
and exact tolls on the narrow passage between 
Helsingborg in Skane, and Helsingor on the 
Danish mainland. This move would have 
adversely affected both the German cities on 
the Baltic and the carrying trade of the Hol- 
landers. As the towns of the North Netherlands 
were members of the Hanseatic League, en- 
joying equal rights with Liibeck and Hamburg, 
they made common cause with the Germans, 
and by a joint attack ultimately defeated the 
Danes. Four Hanseatic fortresses were then 
established to guard the Sound—it was to the 
League, incidentally, that Gustavus Adolphus 
had to pay dues in order to secure Swedish 
freedom of passage through the Sound. But 
the victors fell out and, after many unofficial 
engagements, provoked by the German ports’ 
attempt to break the carrying trade of the 
Hollanders in the Baltic, war broke ou | 

* It is almost certain that Beukelsz of Bier 
(died 1447) invented a new process for gutting 
pickle-curing the herring. It was kept a secre? 


nearly 100 years, till the higher prices obtaine 
the Dutch kipper led others to imitate his metheds. 
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Herring fishing, 1792 


1438. Besides the usual freights of timber, 
grain, and ‘“‘ nautical stores,’ which were 
brought from the Baltic, the Dutch were bring- 
ing in herrings, cured in the Beukelsz way, 
and getting high prices for them at Danzig 
and Hamburg. The herring itself helped to 
embitter the struggle by beginning to return to 
the shores of Norway, East Anglia and Nor- 
mandy in the latter part of 1438. This migra- 
tion of the shoals was naturally spread over 
several years, since some of the fish continued 
to frequent the old grounds until all their food 
was used up ; but diminishing catches added 
to the fury of Dutch and German rivalry. For 
three years the war raged, till finally the 
German cities gave in, and at the Peace of 
Copenhagen, 1440-1, the Dutch became masters 
of the North Sea and Baltic. 


Full advantage of their opportunity was 
taken by the North Netherlanders; and, 
throughout the next two centuries, their mer- 
cantile marine steadily grew. During the long 
struggle against Spain under William the Silent, 
it was the two “ fish ” provinces of Holland and 
Zeeland that endured ; the power of resistance 
and the sinews of war depended on Amsterdam. 
By the end of the sixteenth century, Holland 
had built up one of the strongest combinations 
of ships of war and ships of commerce that 
Europe has known. In 1602 the Dutch East 
Indian Company was the acknowledged rival 
of the English company founded in the previous 
year ; and, in 1607, a Dutch Fleet, sailing to 
Gibraltar, destroyed the entire Spanish fleet, 
which included ten huge and heavily armed 
galleons, without losing a vessel. The stage 
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The Herring Barge sails into harbour, 1792 


was set for the next big international clash over 
the fisheries. 

Some Englishmen were already aware of the 
war that was to come for dominion over the sea. 
John Dee, Hitchcock, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
had raised their voices, but most contem- 
poraries were deaf to the dangers threatening 
England from the Netherlands. At this moment 
the herring was haunting the coasts of England, 
and Dutch fishermen were fishing in our waters 
as they had done in the previous century, when 
English and Dutch were together fighting 
against Catholic Spain. After the Twelve Years 
Truce in 1609, by which the Netherlands were 
treated as Independent States and their vessels 
guaranteed access to the Indies by Spain, their 
fishing fleets continued to multiply, and, more 
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and more, came to be guarded against inter- 
ference by accompanying ships of war. Dis- 
putes with the English, which were endless, 
often resulted in loss of life and vessels. Nomin- 
ally a tribute should have been paid by the 
Dutch ; but, whenever possible, it was evaded. 
To supervise these foreign fishermen, England 
would have needed a large fleet, which we did 
not possess on the death of James I ; and there 
is no doubt that a desire to protect our herring 
fisheries from the Dutch was largely responsible 
for Charles I’s hotly disputed naval progra: 
But, to understand the main issues at 
between the English and the Dutch in the 
from 1634 to 1666, we must first retrac: 
steps. The underlying cause of Anglo-I 
disagreements dated back many centu: 
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the claim of England, contested by other 
nations, to hold the Dominion of the Narrow 
Seas. The claims of England’s opponents were 
expounded by the great Dutch lawyer, Grotius; 
but they were put forward with equal strength 
by France and Spain. As late as 1639, four 
years after the English and Dutch controversy 
had begun to rage, we note a great Spanish 
effort to enforce the Freedom of the Seas and 
to regain their own supremacy. Paradoxically 
enough, this effort was frustrated by Van Tromp 
and Cornelius Witte, who destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in English waters, while Vice- 
Admiral Pennington’s squadron watched the 
battle from its anchorage alongside the 
Span ards. Charles I was so indignant at the 
“ Scendal of the Downs ” that negotiations for 


the marriage of the Stadholder’s son to the 
Princess Mary were on the point of being 
broken off. But matters were smoothed over ; 
and Mary, married ten days before Strafford’s 
execution, became the mother of William III. 
It may be remarked here that, when William 
was Stadholder in 1672, he refused to pay 
tribute for the privilege of fishing in English 
waters, as proposed in the treaty negotiations ; 
but that, even when King of England, he was 
unable to persuade the English Parliament to 
abrogate the Navigation Act which bore heavily 
on Dutch trade and fishing. 

From time to time, however, the English 
*“* dominion ” of the Narrow Seas was admitted 
by other nations, and extended by consent to 
waters definitely “territorial” ; and financial 








Medal issued by Charles I to commemorate 
the herring fishing treaty with the Dutch in 1636 


agreements for rights to fish were made with 
foreign countries, sometimes in the form of 
leases for a specified number of years. Queen 
Mary, for instance, had granted a lease for 
twenty-one years of the North Irish coastal 
fisheries at an annual rent of £1,000. The 
Hanseatic League received a similar lease, and 
this form of agreement is believed to be the 
origin of the “ three mile limit.” In the case 
of the Dutch right to fish off the East Coast, 
there was a nominal arrangement by which 
they paid two shillings per last of all fish caught. 
This proposal was made by a Commission set 
up under James I, and in itself was an adapta- 
tion of the old right of taxing fish landed by 
foreigners in England. But it was obviously an 
extremely difficult tax to enforce ; warships 
would have been needed and sea battles might 
have ensued, probably involving the nation in 
war. Temporarily, naval expansion was post- 
poned and the Dutchmen continued to fish 
in our waters. Charles I, however, in 1628 
began to put our fleet in order, initially to pro- 
tect the shores of England from possible 
invasion by the French. This was the reason 
for the first issue of writs for the famous Ship 
Money. At that point, the herring swam in to 


stir trouble. Intent on exacting his fishing tax, 
which, as “ Sovereign of the Sea,” he con- 
sidered he had every right to do, Charles | 
supported the action of twelve British warships 
which had driven off a smaller Dutch fleet and 
mulcted their fishermen of two shillings a cran. 
This action raised a storm of protest ; but 
Charles, so vacillating in most things, resolutely 
declined to give way. Next year the Dutch 
protecting fleet numbered no fewer than fifty- 
seven ships of war. The smaller English fleet 
gave fight, ultimately driving off the Dutch 
and exacting 20,000 florins. By 1636, as a 
result of levying Ship Money, we had a respect- 
able fleet at sea, including the Sovereign of 
1,740 tons mounting 96 guns, as well as the 
“County ” and “ City ” classes ranging from 
900 to 500 tons. By 1637-8, the fleet comprised 
nearly fifty warships. Unfortunately, the wisest 
act of Charles I was performed in the un- 
wisest of manners. If Parliament had been 
sitting, a sea battle off our own shores, involv- 
ing 1,250 lives, must have stirred the members 
to action ; but Parliament was in suspense. and 
Ship Money was levied on inland towns with- 
out due Parliamentary consent. Although, after 
their defeat, the Dutch paid Charles no less *han 




















{30,000 for permission to finish the season’s 
fishing, and English fishermen were selling 
their herring once more in the Baltic, the King 
was committed to the course of action which 
led to the Civil Wars. In face of great un- 
popularity, he had built up a powerful navy ; 
which, in the Civil Wars, turned against him, 
thwarted his attempts to capture the great 
ports, and provided the foundation of the naval 
power of his opponents and successors. The 
value of his work was not recognized until after 
his execution, when the Commonwealth 
adopted and improved upon his programme. 
Owing to the Civil War, the question of the 
herring fisheries fell into abeyance ; but the 
Navigation Act of 1651 was the Parliamentarian 
answer to the visits of foreign fishing boats to 
our coasts. This act, enforced by the strong 
hand of Cromwell, and often incorrectly 
ascribed to him, prohibited not only the landing 
of fish from foreign vessels in England, but 
also the export of English goods, including 
fish, in foreign bottoms, which were, further- 
more, wholly excluded from the English coastal 
trade. The English Republican Government 
between 1649 and 1651 added over forty 
vessels to the navy of Charles I, improving the 
personnel and equipment, so that the Dutch 
were obliged to acquiesce in the extinction of 
their virtual monopoly of the carrying trade. 
By now the English had become conscious 
of the importance of sea power, and the herring 
had come into its own; henceforth the fish 
was the acknowledged prize of those with the 
strongest navy. The less famous Navigation 
Act of June 24th, 1660, omitted two clauses 
previously aimed against the Dutch ; for the 
year 1660 was one of appeasement, and Charles 
II owed something to Holland. By this Act, 
the import of herrings was allowed, though 
import duty was enforced on aliens ; and the 
rates for summer and winter, for red, white, 
shotten and full, were clearly stated—for 
instance, £4 per last of 18 barrels for whole 
shotten and full,* were clearly stated—for 
to pay double rates ; and, curiously enough, 
the herring is no longer classed with ling, 
pilchards, and stockfish, but has a separate 
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Shotten ” applies to herring rid of spawn ; 
* fu means with roes ; “‘ white” are uncured or 
slight'y salt-cured ; and “red” are heavily salted 
and «moked. 
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clause with whale oil and blubber, ‘ made, 
or that shall be made.” Were specially cured 
herrings competing dangerously with the 
cheaper English variety? It seems likely : 
for when English merchants regained access 
to Danzig and the Baltic, after the defeat of 
the Dutch in 1636-39, their herrings were 
found to be badly packed and badly cured. To 
remedy this, an Act was passed ou December 
25th, 1663, regulating the herring trade as a 
whole. The barrels had to be of good quality ; 
the bailiff of Great Yarmouth had to see that 
“able and experienced packers were pro- 
vided ;” and that there should be no 
“ stinking ” fish “ from any other port, haven, 
or creek, from which any vessels proceed to 
fish for herring.” Altogether, no less than 
seven Statutes for the protection and regulation 
of the herring fisheries were passed in Charles 
II’s reign. 

Henceforward, disputes over the herring 
were sunk in the greater issues of British trade 
and sea power ; and the fortunes of the trade 
were largely determined by the state of our 
sea power. Rivals sprang up and the Scottish 
fisheries in the eighteenth century, which drew 
much profit from export to the slave planta- 
tions, became a serious threat to East Anglia. 
The subsequent history of bounties, and the 
precarious existence of the herring trade after 
the repeal of the Navigation Act in 1849, are 
subjects outside the scope of this article. The 
First World War once again drew attention to 
the state of our fishing fleet, and to its value 
as a nursery of sailors. The Second War 
brought home the value of the herring as a food 
in times of scarcity. Today, the importance 
of the herring, both in peace and in war, is 
very widely recognized ; and an article on the 
herring in history cannot end better than with 
words attributed to King James I. When 
witches were believed to have raised a storm 
to prevent his Danish bride from reaching 
Scotland, James went himself to fetch her 
from Oslo, and afterwards paid a visit to 
Copenhagen. There he gazed with wonder at 
the immense crowd of fishermen, curers and 
merchants, gathered on the narrow Oresund 
for the herring season. ‘‘ Odsfish, my soul,” 
he said, “it is a great trade, tis an honest 
trade, Twas the Apostles’ own calling.” 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS: 


The Younger Pitt 


THE GREAT SOLITARY 


WILLIAM PITT 
by 
Fames Gillray 


By R. Li. WHITE 


Than the Younger Pitt, there is no lonelier, yet more commanding, 
figure among British Prime Ministers 


“ He has patronized no science, he has raised 
no man of genius from obscurity ; he counts no 
one prime work of God among his friends. From 
the same source he has no attachment to female 
society, no fondness for children, no perceptions 
of beauty in natural scenery ; but he is fond of 
convivial indulgences, of that stimulation which, 
keeping up the glow of self-importance and the 
sense of internal power, gives feelings without the 
mediation of ideas.” 


HUS, IN THE YEAR 1800, one man of genius 
Te the age of twenty-eight wrote of another 
man of genius who was forty-one. 
Coleridge’s Character of Mr. Pitt appeared in 


The Morning Post, and it struck the note 


was to resound at the mention of “ Pitt 
port ” for a hundred years, whenever a W 
a Radical writer took pen in hand to do inj 
to the subject. Even in the middle of the 
tieth century, after the notably sympa 
studies by Lord Rosebery and Holland 
Pitt remains the great solitary among E: 
statesmen—a cold, lofty, monumental { 


seeming to stare down the forces of don 


malice and foreign enmity as if they 
personal affronts to his severe and disd: 
spirit. The best-known portraits of the 
tell the same tale, whether we look at ( 
borough’s elegant rendering of the you 
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Chance..or of the Exchequer or at Hoppner’s 
dark portrait, executed when Pitt was forty- 
seven, of the worn and weary man within a 
year 0° his death. Even in Hickel’s picture of 
Pitt acdressing the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister stands out from his followers 
like a solitary crow among a covey of part- 
ridges. This air of solitude is no illusion con- 
ceived by posterity ; and our attempts to modify 
it are 2s mistaken as they are futile. Better far 
to face the fact, and to try to fathom its signi- 
fiance. The truth is that Pitt’s solitude was the 
solitude of superiority, of a transcendant great- 
ness o' ability and character—no easy admis- 
sion in an age that likes to describe itself as one 
of the Common Man, an age that would prefer 
to believe that greatness is a product of circum- 
stances, and those chiefly economic. Today, 
the notion that the greatness of a great man 
does honour to our common human nature 
appears to have escaped us. 

William Pitt was the son of a great father, 
William Pitt, the first Earl of Chatham. 


He was born in 1759, the year of his father’s 
crowning glory, when it was said that English- 
men opened their newspapers every morning 


to read of the latest triumph of their country’s 
arms. Men attributed these victories over the 
ancient enemy to the inspiring leadership of 
The Great Commoner, the man with the face 
of an eagle and the heart of a lion. Yet, of all 
the achievements of Pitt the Elder, one of the 
most important for his country was the siring 
and rearing of Pitt the Younger. When the 
young man made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons, Edmund Burke exclaimed: 
“ He is not a chip of the old block ; it is the old 
block itself.’ This was true. Young William’s 
nose turned up, whereas his father’s had turned 
down ; his genius lay in the management of 
finance rather than in the wielding of a war- 
machine ; his temper was far more cold than 
choleric. But he inherited his father’s wide- 
ranging grasp of big issues, his capacity to 
exercise political power as if it were a limb of 
his own body, his utterly single-minded devo- 
tion to an ideal that contained within its broad 
scope the purposes of a whole generation of 
men. Between them, the Pitts raised the tone 
of eighteenth-century public life in England 
to nc ‘ess a degree than John Wesley raised the 


tone of private life. The age was a corrupt one : 
the ancien régime throughout contemporary 
Europe was marked by personal greed, habitual 
graft and cheerful coarseness of fibre in every- 
thing concerning the public service. Whatever 
may be said for the wisdom of Walpole—and 
there is much that can be said—it remains true 
that he found political morality at a very low 
ebb and left it where he found it. To the Pitts 
we owe the change that occurred. It was this, 
as much as the husbanding of England’s 
material resources and the scientific organi- 
zation of public finance, that enabled England 
to meet and defeat the revolutionary tyranny 
of the Jacobins, the Directory and Napoleon. 
Years after Chatham’s death, Englishmen 
believed that the affairs of their country would 
be in safe hands so long as they were entrusted 
to the care of his son. That moral probity 
which had somehow become synonymous with 
the name of Pitt was the substantial basis of his 
authority. Nor is this judgment impaired by 
the indubitable fact that Pitt the Younger 
was among the most ambitious and skilfully 
Machiavellian of the ministers who have held 
power in England. 

Pitt loved power with the consuming passion 
that excludes all other appetites. His personal 
rectitude, his abstention from almost all forms 
of self-indulgence which engage the mind and 
senses of ordinary humanity—these were 
sacrifices made for the sake of whole-time 
absorption in his master-passion : politics. He 
was, as Coleridge rather unkindly put it, “a 
young man whose feet had never wandered, 
whose very eye had never turned to the right 
or to the left, whose whole track had been as 
curveless as the motion of a fascinated reptile !” 
Thus Coleridge accounts for his solitude : “ It 
was a young man whose heart was solitary, 
because he had existed always amid objects of 
futurity ...” To Pitt futurity meant the 
government of England by himself ; the good 
government of England, certainly, but always 
by Pitt. He never said, as his father had said : 
** I know that I can save this country, and that 
no one else can.” Instead, he declared: “‘ I 
place much dependence upon my new col- 
leagues ; I place still more dependence on 
myself.” He could depend upon himself be- 
cause he knew himself; he knew what he 
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Pitt in the House, by Fames Sayers 


wanted. Moreover, he knew how to get what 
he wanted : knew exactly what kind of minister 
the English people would trust, what interests 
he must cherish, what aspirations must be 
sacrificed—and at what point they must be 
sacrificed—if his authority was to be main- 


tained. On this last point, his great rival, 
Charles James Fox, is our best authority. 
** He is very civil and obliging, profuse of com- 
pliments in public,” Fox wrote of his young 
friend ; “‘ but he has more than once taken a line 
that has alarmed me, especially when he dis- 
suaded against going into any inquiries that 
might produce heats and differences...” 


Fox, the man of generous enthusiasm, the 
great tribune of opposition, had laid his finger 
on the truth about Pitt. Pitt would never die, 
politically speaking, for a principle. Every 
measure that he produced was designed to avoid 
affront to established interests, to avoid “ heats 
and differences.” There was to be pazrlia- 
mentary reform with generous compensation 
for the owners of disfranchised boroughs 
East India Company was to be “ nationalize 
without injury to the Directors ; the slave-t 
was to be abolished without loss to the sla\ 
Irish Union was to be achieved without ir 
to the Protestant ascendancy. If these thing 





could only be done by engendering “ heats and 
differences,” Pitt preferred that they should 
not be done at all. Thus, both parliamentary 
reform and the abolition of the slave-trade had 
to await the coming of other days and other 
men. With an imperious off-handedness that 
infuriated not only his enemies but many of his 
friends, Pitt was always prepared to withdraw 
an offending measure and go on to something 
else. If politics is the art of the possible, Pitt 
was its most accomplished master. But it is 
the pursuit of the impossible, or at least the 
perilous and difficult, that wins the hearts and 
imaginations of men. 

Pitt’s almost instinctive mastery of parlia- 
mentary tactics was never exhibited with 
greater brilliance than during the three years 
that intervened between his election to Parlia- 
ment and his assumption of the office of Prime 
Minister. In those three years—the shortest 
time for such a journey on record—he played a 
waiting game with such skill and patience, that 
Fox and his friends damned themselves with a 
thoroughness that consigned them for more 
than twenty years to the political wilderness. 
Given enough rope, Pitt would seem to have 
argued, Fox would hang himself. And that is 
what he did. By going into coalition with Lord 
North, the man who for more than twelve years 
had been the principal target of his attack as 
the head and front of royal misgovernment, 
Fox destroyed his own public character as no 
mere party rival could have done. Moreover, 
the Coalition brought to a head all that the 
English people had grown to detest in parlia- 
mentary life for half a century. That “ un- 
natural alliance’ seemed to epitomize the 
jobbery, corruption, intrigue and factiousness 
of the ancien régime. The young man who 
came to power over its dead body—a young man 
bearing the honoured name of Pitt—was readily 
associated with all the hopes of an outraged 
nation looking for a saviour. That nation did 
not put Pitt into power by the unimpeded 
action of its will as expressed through the 
ballor-box. The King called Pitt to office, and 

t him there for many months in defiance of 

> crowded and frantic ranks of the opposition. 

when an election was held, in 1784, it was 
irefully managed by the King and his 
casury as any election of the century. But 


it was still true, as a contemporary observed, 
that “‘ the Public, and the Public only, enabled 
Pitt to defeat the powerful phalanx drawn up 
against him.” It was to be the public, largely 
unenfranchised though it was, that kept Pitt 
in power with scarcely a break for the next 
twenty years. 

On the ruins of the Fox-North Coalition, 
on the confidence of George III, on the inter- 
ests of a growing business community, and on 
the support of an unenfranchised people, Pitt 
built the great political connexion that was to 
maintain him for so long. “ Connexion” is a 
better word than “Party” to describe the 
forces that upheld his authority. Neither the 
Whig nor the Tory label really fits him or the 
forces that were behind him. He was always a 
Whig in that he stood for responsible ministerial 
government in the tradition of the Glorious 
Revolution ; but then, so were the Tories. 
Perhaps his Whiggery comes out more strongly 
in his devotion to the interests of the City of 
London and the commercial community in 
general. Disraeli and Cobbett alike were to 
denounce him for opening too wide the door 
that led from the counting-house to the House 
of Lords. Retrospectively, however, he appears 
a Tory, the founder of the great anti-Jacobin 
party which was to rule England in the age of 
Liverpool and Castlereagh. In his relations 
with George III he was neither Whig nor Tory, 
but the trusted intermediary between King and 
Parliament in a delicately balanced system of 
constitutional government. George III soon 
learned, however, that the young man who had 
saved him from Fox was no latter-day Lord 
North. Pitt had first made his name in Parlia- 
ment by his ardent participation in the typically 
Whig activity of striving to limit the royal 
influence in politics by “‘ Economical Reform.” 
He was not prepared to rule England either 
for or against the King, only to rule with the 
King. He controlled his Cabinet like a modern 
Prime Minister, standing between his col- 
leagues and the royal master, personally 
representing the royal master to them and to 
Parliament. George III knew that he could not 
dispense with Pitt ; and Pitt knew that he must 
always persuade the King that his policy was 
in accordance with the best intentions of a 
patriotic monarch. His management of King 











George’s well-intentioned, but often perverse, 
will was superb. Out of this situation—the 
King’s necessities and his own indispensability 
—he forged something recognizably like our 
modern system of Cabinet government. The 
keynote of the whole was discipline. It was 
because Pitt’s public life was his only life, 
because he was prepared to be the King’s first 
minister twenty-four hours a day, to see to 
everything himself and to maintain a god-like 
omniscience and ubiquity, that he was able to 
make the greatest contribution of any single 
man to Cabinet government as we see it today. 

It was during the dangerous years after 1789 
that the concentration of authority in the person 
of the Prime Minister became most obvious. 
War, the menace of revolutionary attack upon 
national institutions, the threat of invasion in 
alliance with a fifth column at home: these 
things, as we know well enough, demand the 
concentration of power in the hands of those 
who are most capable of using it with the neces- 
sary speed, secrecy and effect. For more than 
ten years, Pitt stood at the heart of an England 
beset by mortal danger. Yet, unlike Chatham 
and Churchill, he was not one to revel in danger; 
indeed, he was for long accused of undue com- 
placency. It could not be said of him, as it was 
said of Burke, that, when he spoke of the 
French Revolution, his face assumed “‘ the 
expression of a man who is going to defend 
himself against murderers.” He had never 
shared the ignorant animosity of Englishmen 
towards France and the French. “ To suppose 
that any nation can be unalterably the enemy 
of another is weak and childish,” he told the 
House of Commons in 1787, when his 
opponents attacked the Eden Treaty which was 
designed to promote freer commercial inter- 
course with our “ traditional enemy.” Such a 
notion, he went on, “‘ has its foundation neither 
in the experience of nations nor in the history 
of man. It is a libel on the constitution of 
political societies and supposes the existence of 
diabolical malice in the original frame of man.” 

Pitt seems to have taken little stock in the 
doctrine of original sin as applied to whole 
nations ; and he was never greatly impressed 
by what publicists call “the logic of events ” 
or by any other form of historical determinism. 
To him, France was a good customer for 





English textiles and an exporter of excellent 
wines. As a disciple of Adam Smith and a 
believer in the theory of comparative cos‘s, he 
wished to promote a freer exchange beiween 
the two countries in those commodities which 
they could produce best and most cheaply. 
France, moreover, was an exporter of excellent 
ideas. The teaching of Adam Smith oved 
much to the French Physiocrats ; intellectual 
free trade between the two peoples was some- 
thing that Pitt had learnt to prize from exper- 
ience. True, he was a little alarmed when, on 
the eve of the Revolution, M. Necker seemed 
likely to restore France’s financial stability and 
thus enable her to rival England in the trade of 
the East ; but it is as well to remember that 
France was at that time a vastly more populous 
and potentially more wealthy country than 
England, and much given to aggression at 
English expense. There was in Pitt’s England 
a good deal of rancour against France for her 
part in assisting the revolt of the American 
colonies. Many were ready to see, in the French 
Revolution, the hand of vengeance falling upon 
the fomenter of rebellion. Pitt was wiser. He 
shared the more enlightened view of those who 
saw in the events of 1789 the prospect of con- 
stitutional government in France, the kind of 
government that might lend a stable and pacific 
character to her policy. The trouble with 
French foreign policies under the ancien régime 
had been their recklessness, malice and un- 
predictability. With a constitutional system 
answerable to the needs of the nation, there 
would be hope of peace and friendship. It was 
the attitude of Dr. Price, not of Burke ; and if 
it was an illusion, it was a generous one. The 
charge against Pitt, should a charge be brought, 
cannot be that of Francophobia. Up to the 
last possible moment, he sought friendship 
with France, and only went to war against the 
Revolution after it had struck the first blow. 
Then he saw it as a war for national survival 
against an arrogant nationalism which threa- 
tened to overturn the balance of power in 
Europe, and to hold a pistol to the hea of 
England by conquest of the Low Countries. 
As for the Jacobins at home, Pitt allowed 
them no mercy; his name has always been 
associated with the stern policy of repres:ion 
which became a Tory tradition down to th 
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Pitt in power, by Fames Gillray 


of Peterloo, and even beyond. “ They 
ght they were imitating Mr. Pitt, because 
mistook disorganization for sedition,” 
> Disraeli of the Tories of Lord Liver- 
$ government, at the safe distance of a 
ter of a century. For many years, no 
et was too venomous among English 
als for “‘ that bloody-handed tool of 
ny, William Pitt.” He was accused of 
‘ting revolutionary plots, in order to 
SS More savagely the champions of reform 
nake his own tenure of office appear indis- 
ible. The severity of his measures cannot 
‘nied ; but the nature of the problem with 





which they were intended to deal has often 
been misunderstood. The question is not 
whether there really existed in England a wide- 
spread revolutionary conspiracy. Pitt was faced 
with something far more dangerous because 
far less susceptible of detection. He knew— 
and Lord Liverpool knew, and said—that 
revolutions are not made : they happen. It was 
not the multitude that was dangerous ; nor 
even the few bold and fanatical agitators. At 
a time of national crisis and economic distress, 
the peril lay in the ubiquity of reformist associa- 
tions, linked by “‘ correspondence ” and at the 
mercy of unscrupulous men ; in the assump- 








tion of quasi-sovereign pretensions by “‘ Con- 
ventions,” claiming the status of ‘‘ shadow- 
parliaments’ ; in the snowball process by 
which multifarious innocent activities could 
accumulate the weight of an avalanche. 

Finally, we should remember that Pitt and 
his generation had seen unplanned revolution 
blaze up to a climax which stopped short of 
total catastrophe thanks only to the courage 
displayed by the King, Alderman John Wilkes, 
and certain other gentlemen of the City of 
London. No one who had lived through the 
Gordon Riots of 1780 was likely to under- 
estimate the dangers of unpremeditated revolu- 
tion. A crazy Peer, a popular war-cry—it 
happened to be the old one, “‘ No Popery ! ”— 
a general emergence of the slum and cellar 
population ; and London was in flames, and at 
the mercy of a roaring, drunken, looting 
populace for six dreadful days and nights. Long 
before the revolution in Paris, Europe had come 
to regard London as the natural home of mob- 
violence. The line between mob-violence and 
revolution is easier to draw after the event 
than by the light of a burning capital. In the 
very near background of every English states- 
man down to 1820 was a memory of the events 
of June, 1780. To them, the storming of the 
Bastille and the September Massacres had an 
apparent English ancestry. 

Pitt fought the war with France on two 
fronts—‘‘ malice domestic ” was, or seemed to 
be, as menacing as “ foreign levy ” ; until, with 
the rise of Napoleon Bonaparte, the threat to 
national survival and the likelihood of im- 
minent invasion served to drive all but a hand- 
ful of the most hardened Francophiles into the 
solidarity of patriotic endeavour. Then it was 
that the work of the Pitts, father and son, bore 
fruit in the devotion and sacrifice of a regener- 
ated people. In particular, the Younger Pitt’s 
great financial reforms, his pacification of the 
Empire, and his nourishment of trade and 
industry, proved their worth by helping 
England to build up the war-chest that was to 
finance coalition after coalition until the hour of 
victory. ‘‘ Pitt’s Gold ” became a legend among 


England’s allies, and an excuse for her thw irted 
enemies. Pitt made mistakes ; he was not. like 
his father, a genius of war. But, even when he 
died, in the dark hour of Ulm and Aust ‘rlitz, 
his steadfast courage and endless resourceful- 
ness had already put his country on the path 
to victory. Those who came after him were 
not, for the most part, big enough to wear his 
mantle ; but the very cut and rig of the gar- 
ment supported them in their flounderings upon 
the tide that swept forward to Salamanca, 
Leipzig, and the final field of Waterloo. As he 
lay dying in the dark January days of 1806, 
Pitt cried out in agony upon the situation of his 
country ; but it was he, and he alone, who had 
taught England to save herself by her exertions 
and to save Europe by her example. 

The stature of the great solitary has grown 
with time. The wars and revolutions of the 
twentieth century have taught us that Pitt was 
not a monster, but a giant. If he lacks charm, 
it is because his life was all public ; he looms 
like an institution rather than a creature of our 
flesh and blood. Even on his death-bed, he 
is said to have cried not upon the mercy of 
God but upon the House of Commons. 
“* Hear—hear !”” were the words that escaped 
his lips in his last delirium. What he believed 
about man’s final purpose and destiny he kept 
to himself, as he kept so much else. As his dear 
friend, William Wilberforce, tells us, Pitt always 
said less on these subjects than he thought. A 
true son of his age, he despised “‘ enthusiasm,” 
contenting himself with the formal observance 
of the rites and consolations of the established 
Church. Yet, somewhere within that spare and 
frigid form, there lived the invincible peace of a 
quiet spirit. “‘ God bless you, my dear Pitt, 
and carry you through all your difficulties,” 
Wilberforce once wrote to him. “ You may 
reckon yourself most fortunate in that cheerful- 
ness of mind which enables you to throw off 
your load for a few hours and rest yourself. I 
fancy it must be this which, when I am with 
you, prevents my considering you as an object 
of compassion tho’ Prime Méinister of 
England... .” 
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Maria Graham in Chile 
1822-23 


By GEORGE PENDLE 


The authoress of “ Little Arthur’s History of England” was also 
an inquisitive and adventurous traveller 


near Cockermouth, was the daughter 
of a rear-admiral and grew up to be, 
Thomas Lawrence portrayed her, a 
vivacious blue-stocking. The most popular of 
her many publications was Little Arthur’s 
Hist. y of England, which ended with a breath- 
less culogy of the times of George III, in whose 
reign she made her earliest travels. The final 


N [nc DUNDAS, born in 1785 at Papcastle, 
as 





paragraph is typical of Maria’s enthusiasm for 
life, knowledge and progress : 


“In his reign more things, useful to all men, 
were found out than in hundreds of years before. 
New countries were visited, new plants and new 
animals were brought to England. All the sciences 
received great encouragement. The arts that are 
needful in common life were improved. Steam 
engines were first made useful. The beautiful 
light given by gas was found out, and all sorts of 
machines to assist men in their labour were 





invented. Those arts called the fine arts . . . were 
encouraged . . . The science of medicine and the 
art of surgery were so improved . . . that the 
sufferings of mankind from pain and sickness are 
much lessened.””? 


Maria had a sympathetic nature and an 
insatiable appetite for information about 
persons, places and exotic customs. During 
her travels she had more than a common share 
of dramatic experiences. For example, during 
a voyage to Chile in the Doris, a frigate com- 
manded by her first husband, Captain Graham, 
he fell ill and died, and Maria arrived at the 
port of Valparaiso in April 1822 accompanied 
by her husband’s corpse. A few months later, 
she enthusiastically joined Lord Cochrane on 
the first voyage ever made by a steam-vessel in 
the Pacific Ocean. During her stay of nine 
months in Chile she met, and earned the respect 
of, several of the most celebrated leaders of the 
South American war of liberation while they 
were still engaged in the struggle to expel the 
Spaniards from the continent. She witnessed 
the beginnings of civil strife in the newly freed 
territories, and experienced one of the most 
catastrophic earthquakes ever recorded on the 
Pacific coast. 

Even while Captain Graham lay mortally 
sick in his storm-battered ship, Maria took 
careful note in her journal of the birds captured 
by the midshipmen (“‘ my boys’) in the tem- 
pestuous southern seas : 


** April 2nd (1822). . . . In one corner (of the 
cabin) Glennie has his apparatus for skinning and 
dissecting the birds we take ; and we have con- 
stantly occasion to admire the beautiful con- 
trivances of nature in providing for her creatures. 
These huge sea-birds, that we find so far from 
any land, have on each side large air-vessels 
adapted for floating them in the air, or on the 
water ; they are placed below the wings, and the 
liver, gizzard, and entrails rest on them. In each 
gizzard of those we have yet opened, there have 
been two small pebbles of unequal size ; and the 
gizzard is very rough within. We have found 
more vegetable than animal food in their 
stomachs.’”* 


1The first of the many editions of Little Arthur’s 
History of England was published in 1835 over the 
signature “‘ M.C.,’’ Maria having by then married 
her second husband, Augustus Wall Callcott. 

*Maria Graham, Fournal of a Voyage to Brazil 
and Residence there during part of the years 1821, 
1822, 1823, London, 1824, p. 206. Glennie was a 
= who fell ill and whom she then cared for in 

ec. 


A week later Maria Graham “‘ awoke |» the 
consciousness of being alone, and a low, 
with half the globe between me an my 
kindred.’’* 

** April 30th (at Valparaiso). This aft noon 
I stood at my window, looking over the ba, The 
captain’s barge, of the Doris, brought ashore the 
remains of my indulgent triend, companion» and 
husband. There were all his own peop!., and 
those of the Blossom and of the American hips, 
and their flags joined and mingled with those of 

England and of Chile ; and their musicians played 

together the hymns fit for the burial of the pure 

in heart ; and the procession was long. .. . 


The captain’s widow refused the offer of a 
passage home ; a cottage was found for lier at 
some distance from the port, and her eager and 
optimistic investigation of Chile began. Her 
Journal, written during the remaining months 
of 1822, is one of the most valuable documents 
relating to that period in the life of the young 
republic. Maria had a genius for friendship. 
In Chile, she was happiest in the company of 
the intrepid Lord Cochrane, who was at that 
time the admiral in command of the Chilean 
navy. Cochrane had recently completed the 
task of routing the warships of imperial Spain 
in the Pacific Ocean—a feat which contributed 
spectacularly to the success of the military 
campaigns of San Martin and Bolivar, and to 
the achievement of South American indepen- 
dence—and he arrived back at Valparaiso one 
night in June. Next day, Maria wrote : 


“While I was at breakfast, one of my little 
neighbours came running in, screaming out 
* Senora, he is come ! he is come !’ ‘ Who is come, 
my child?’ ‘ Our admiral, our great and good 
admiral ; and if you come to the veranda, you will 
see the flags in the Almendral. ...”® In early 
July, she added: “ His Lordship rode down 
to my house in the evening to tea.’’’ 

* July 7th. Yesterday morning I rode early 
to the port, on Lord Cochrane’s invitation, to join 
a party which was to sail with him in the steam- 
vessel, the Rising-star, to his estate of Quintero, 
which lies due north from this place (Valparaiso 


3Ibid., p. 207. 

‘Maria Graham, Fournal of a Residence in Chile, 
during the year 1822...... » London, 1824, p. 115. 

5 To speak of him (Cochrane) as he should be 
spoken of, would require not only an abler per, but 
feelings more free from that sensitiveness that makes 
a friend modest in speaking of a friend, as thou “h he 
were part of himself.”’ Ibid. p. 40. 

SIbid. p. 146 

"Ibid. p. 172. 
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abc ¢ twenty miles. . . . The admiral went on 
boscd with me about ten o’clock. The first thing 
I «id was to visit the machinery, which consists 
of ‘wo steam-engines, each of forty-five horse- 
p r, and the wheels covered so as not to show 
in 1e water from without. ... It was with no 
SI delight that I set my foot on the deck of the 
fir.’ steam-vessel that ever navigated the Pacific, 
an. I thought, with exultation, of the triumphs 
of ‘nan over the obstacles nature seems to have 
placed between him and the accomplishment of 
his imaginations. With what rapture would the 
t t of (the conguistador) Almagro have been 
filied, if some magician could have shown him, 
in the enchanted glass of futurity, the port of 
Valparaiso filled with vessels from Europe, and 
from Asia, and from states not yet in existence, 
and our steady vessel gliding smooth and swiftly 
through them without a sail, against the wind and 
M Se eee 

‘The morning . . . passed pleasantly away ; 
and we sat down to a table which Europe and 
America equally supplied with luxuries ; and 
amused ourselves, perhaps unseasonably, with the 
gluttony of the curate of Placilla The poor 
curate, who had on various occasions been treated 
with English beer by his foreign friends, now took 
Champagne for white beer, and drank it accord- 
ingly, vowing he would grant absolution un- 
conditionally for a hundred years to all who 
drank of such divine liquor, and would doubtless 
have made a second Caliban of himself, and wor- 
shipped the bottle-bearer, but for an accident that 
rendered us all a little grave. A small bolt in the 
machinery gave way.”® 


The defect could not be repaired, so the sails 
were hoisted—during which operation “ the 
two chimneys belonging to the engines went 
through the foresail.”* A storm had arisen ; 
the curate was seasick ; and the attempt to 
reach Quintero was abandoned. Mrs. Graham, 
though disappointed, was undismayed. 

At Concon, near Valparaiso, Maria visited 
her two friends, Mr. and Mrs. Miers, whom 
she found “ busy on one of the hills digging 
for bulbous roots.’”*° John Miers, born in 
London in 1789, was an engineer whom Lord 
Cochrane invited to Chile in 1818 to set up a 
factory for processing copper. Early in 1819 
he and his young wife arrived at Buenos Aires, 
travelled over the pampa, and set about crossing 
the Andes to Santiago on mule-back. While 
still on the eastern slopes of the range the 
indomitable Mrs. Miers, who, in spite of her 
condition, had insisted on accompanying her 
husband, collapsed and gave birth to a son. 
She sheltered for eleven days in the derelict 


d. pp. 172-176. 
id. p. 176. 
id. p. 186. 
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post-house at Villavicencia ; developed puer- 
peral fever ; was carried in a litter on a twenty- 
two hour journey back to the town of Mendoza; 
recovered, and, six months later, took her son 
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over the Andes to join Miers in Chile." The 
Miers were a couple after Maria Graham’s 
own heart! Their interest in botany, and their 
machinery, delighted her : 


“* Mr. Miers came to Chile with a large appara- 
tus for rolling copper, with dies for stamping 
metal, and other machinery, which are adapted 
only for a country in a much higher state of 
advance. He has, however, converted some of his 
apparatus into excellent flour mills, and has like- 
wise set up some circular saws for the purpose 
of sawing barrel-staves, there being abundance of 


“These experiences are described in one of the 
best of the early travel books : fohn Miers’ Travels 
in Chile and La Plata, 2 vols., London, 1826. 
Captain F. B. Head met Mrs. Miers seven years later 
when she was re-crossing the Andes from Chile to 
Buenos Aires, and he wrote : “ At this moment an 
English lady, a child about seven years old, two or 
three younger ones, and a party of peons arrived... . 
It was pleasing to hear that they had crossed the 
Cordillera without any accident. The eldest child, 
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wood fit for the purpose in the neighbourhood. ... 


The very sight of saw mills and turning lat 
to say nothing of the more complicated machine 
will do good in time : I may regret that they 
little likely soon to repay the spirited individ 


who brought them first here—but they « 


good. ... After a very pleasant day spent seei 
things fit and unfit for the present state of 1 


in the country, and admiring the various sit 

habits of many plants I have never before 

Mr. and Mrs. Miers rode with me to Quinte 

Lord Cochrane was then building a | 
on the coast at Quintero. 


who was a very fine boy, had ridden the whole way 
but the other little chubby-faced creatures hac 


been carried upon a pillow in front of the | 
saddles. ... The fine little boy was the child th: 


born at Villa Vicencia.”” (Captain F. B. Head, / 


Notes taken during some Rapid Fourneys acri 
Pampas and among the Andes, London, 
PP. 144-145.) ; 
Maria Graham, Journal of a Residence in 

p. 186. 
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But who could think of the house when the 
mater is present ? Though not handsome, Lord 
Cc hrane has an expression of countenance which 
jn uces you, when you have looked once, to look 
ag. n and again. ... After dinner we walked to the 
ga: en, which lies in a beautiful sheltered spot, 
neorly a league from the house. At the entrance 
lay several agricultural implements, brought by 
Hi: Lordship for the purpose of introducing 
mc.iern improvements into Chile, the country of 
hi: adoption. The plough, the harrow, the spade, 
of modern Europe, all are new here, where no 
improvement has been suffered for centuries. 
Within the garden fence a space is devoted to 
raising larch, and oak, and beech: the larch I 
should think peculiarly adapted to this climate. 
Vevetables unknown before here, such as carrot, 
turnip, and various kinds of pulse, have been 
added to the stores of Chile since his arrival. On 
returning to the house we looked over various 
drafts of small vessels fitted to be employed in a 
coasting trade.””?* 


In August, Maria travelled up to Santiago, 
and made the acquaintance of the Director of 
Chile, Bernardo O’Higgins. In October, 
General San Martin arrived at Valparaiso, 
having resigned the Protectorship of Peru after 
his meeting with Bolivar at Guayaquil. Maria 
was prepared to dislike him, because he had 
quarrelled bitterly with Lord Cochrane ; but 
the Liberator went out of his way to win her 
approval : without warning, he called at her 
house. She wrote in her journal : 


“I was surprised . .. at being told that a 
great company was approaching. I had scarcely 
time to look up before I perceived Zentefio, the 
governor of Valparaiso, ushering in a very tall, 
fine-looking man, dressed in plain black clothes, 
whom he announced as General San Martin ... 
It was not easy to arrange the seats for such a com- 
pany in a room scarcely sixteen feet square, and 
lumbered with books and other things necessary 
to the comfort of an European woman. At length, 
however, after my occupation of much serving, 
being over, I could sit, and observe, and listen. 
San Martin’s eye has a peculiarity in it that I 
never saw before but once, and that once was in 
the head of a celebrated lady. It is dark and fine, 
but restless ; it never seemed to fix for above a 
moment, but that moment expressed every thing. 
His countenance is decidedly handsome, spark- 
ling, and intelligent ; but not open. His manner 
0! speaking quick, but often obscure, with a few 
tricks and bywords ; but a great flow of language, 

| a readiness to talk on all subjects.’’!4 


They spoke of many matters, such as govern- 
men'—* the wish to enjoy the reputation of a 


id. pp. 188-189. Cf. Thomas, Earl of Dun- 
dons.4 (Lord Cochrane), Narrative of Services in 
the | iberation of Chili, Peru, and brazil, London, 
185° Vol. I, pp. 205-6. 

id. p. 207. 


liberator and the will to be a tyrant are strangely 
contrasted in his discourse ”—religion, philo- 
sophy, political revolutions, “the advance of 
intellect in Europe,” the invention of printing, 
the discovery of America, the Reformation.'® 
Then tea was served. San Martin drank tea 
without sugar, and smoked his cigar the while. 
Then he talked of medicine, language, climate, 
diseases, and of the antiquities and present 
condition of Peru. In spite of her prejudice 
against him, Maria Graham was impressed : 
his behaviour, she noted, was “partly the 
impatience to be first, even in common conver- 
sation which his long habit of command had 
given him” ; but she could not forbear con- 
tinuing that : 


“the compliments he paid me, somewhat too 
profusely for the occasion . . . proceeded from the 
laudable desire of pleasing. Indeed, his whole 
manner was most courteous: I could not but 
observe, that his movements as well as his person 
are graceful ; and I can well believe what I have 
heard, that in a ball-room he has few superiors. 
... The fact certainly is, that he did talk tonight 
for display.’’!® 


During all these months Maria Graham was 
making the sketches of the Chilean country 
which adorn her book, and in November, 
being again at Quintero, she remarked: “I 
made a little sketch of the house ; and having 
found a lithographic press here, I mean to 
draw it on stone, and so produce the first print 
of any kind that has been done in Chile ; or, I 
believe, on this side of South America.’ The 
great earthquake occurred the following day 
after dinner. It was a calm, moonlight evening. 
Maria and Cochrane’s secretary, Mr. Bennet, 
sat on the veranda watching the lightning that 
played uninterruptedly over the Andes. Then 
they went indoors, when suddenly there was a 
shock and “a noise like the explosion of a 
mine.” Mr. Bennet ran out of the house. The 
vibration increased, and the chimneys fell. 
Maria saw the walls of the house open. Then 
she, too, went outside, and as she did so a wall 
behind her fell to the ground. “ The motion 
of the earth changed from a quick vibration to 
a rolling like that of a ship at sea. . . . Amid the 
noise of the destruction before and around us, 


Ibid. p. 208. 
16T bid. pp. 280-284. 
MI bid. p. 304. 


I heard the lowings of the cattle all the night 
through ; and I heard too the screaming of the 
sea-fowl, which ceased not till morning. There 
was not a breath of air ; yet the trees were so 
agitated, that the topmost branches seemed on 
the point of touching the ground.” Next morn- 
ing, with her customary thirst for knowledge, 
she entered the ruins of the house, where she 
observed that the furniture in the different 
rooms had all been displaced in the same direc- 
tion. “ This morning, I took in my compass, 
and found that direction to be north-west and 
south-east.” The shocks continued for many 
days, and Maria, watch in hand, meticulously 
recorded them and their symptoms, for 
example: “‘ During many of the shocks I 
observed that wine or water on the table was 
not agitated by a regular tremulous motion, 
but appeared suddenly thrown up in heaps.” 
She and the other people at Quintero were now 
living out-of-doors in tents. One day, three 
weeks after the earthquake, Maria noted : 


** In the evening I had a pleasant walk to the 
beach with Lord Cochrane ; we went chiefly for 
the purpose of tracing the effects of the earth- 
quake along the rocks. At Valparaiso, the beach 
is raised about three feet, and some rocks are 
exposed, which allows the fishermen to collect 
the clam, or scollop shell-fish, which were not 
supposed to exist there before. We traced con- 
siderable cracks in the earth all the way between 
the house and the beach, about a mile, and the 
rocks have many evidently recent rents in the same 
direction : it seemed as if we were admitted to the 
secrets of nature’s laboratory.” 


Meanwhile, the Chilean political situation 
was deteriorating, and the quarrel between the 
Argentine Liberator and Lord Cochrane 
became increasingly bitter. Cochrane had 
already decided to leave the country, and he 
now asked Maria to go with him. “ He could 
not bear, he said, to leave the unprotected 
widow of a British officer thus on the beach, 
and cast away as it were in a ruined town,'® 
a country full of civil war!” She accepted the 
offer, on condition that she might take her 
invalid cousin with her, to which the admiral 
at once agreed. The encampment at Quintero 
began preparing for departure. On January 
3rd, 1823 Maria set up the lithographic press 
in Cochrane’s tent, to print his farewell address 


18Valparaiso had been largely destroyed by the 
earthquake. 
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to the Chilean nation. On January 17t) she 
wrote : 


* At length every thing is embarked. This 
morning I walked with Lord Cochrane the 
tops of most of the hills between the hous: , , . 
and the sea ; perhaps it may be the last tinie he 
will ever tread these grounds, for which l= was 
doing so much ; and I shall, in all proba »ility, 
never again see the place, where, in spite of so 
much suffering, I have also enjoyed much pleasure, 
We gathered many seeds and roots, which | hope 
to see springing up in my own land, to remind me 
of this, where I have met with a kindness and 
hospitality never to be forgotten.’’!® 


The tents were then struck, and the resicence 
of Maria Graham and Lord Cochrane in Chile 
came to an end.*® They both went to Rio de 
Janeiro, where the admiral was invited to offer 
his services to the cause of Brazilian indepen- 
dence,”* and Mrs. Graham was provided with a 
suite of rooms in the royal palace and under- 
took to supervise the education of the Emperor 
Pedro’s daughter. 

In 1827, having returned to England, Maria 
married her second husband, A. W. Callcott, 
a Royal Academician who was later knighted.” 
The Callcotts travelled extensively in Europe, 
lived an active social and artistic life, and Maria 
continued to write books. She had long suffered 
from ill-health, and in 1831 she became a 


19Mrs. Graham added a footnote : “ While this 
sheet was in the press one of the bulbous roots, called 
in Chile Mancaya, flowered in the garden of Messrs. 
Lee & Kennedy, of Hammersmith ; it is now called 
the Cyrtanthia Cochranea.”’ 
2°Maria Graham, Journal of a Residence in Chile 
.. Pp. 305-346. 
*1Kor Lord Cochrane’s career see 
(a) Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, Narrative of 
Services in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, 
and Brazil, 2 vols., London, 1859. 
(6) Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, Auto- 
biography of a Seaman, 2 vols., London, 
1859 and 1860. 
(c) The Hon. J. W. Fortescue, Dundonald, 
London, 1895. 
(d) E G. Twitchett, Life of a Seaman: 
Thomas Cochrane, 1oth Earl of Dun- 
donald, London, 1931. 
(e) Christopher Lloyd, Lerd Cochrane: 
Seaman, Radical, Liberator, London, 


1947. 
(f) Enrique Bunster, Lord Cochrane, ‘an- 
tiago de Chile, 2nd edition, 1949. 
The year of their marriage was a turning point 
in Callcott’s career as an artist. The article on Sit 
Augustus Wall Callcott in the Dictionary of Nat: nal 
Biography contains this comment : “ Though to the 
last his works were marked by charm of compos:1ion 
and sweetness of execution, those produced be ore 
1827 are now held in most esteem.” 




















permuuent invalid. On her sick-bed in Kensing- 
ton «he began preparing her famous Little 
Ani’s History of England. “Iam going to 
put :-. the cake-toasting of Alfred, and moreover 
mak: a little niche somewhere for King Arthur. 
You hall see how I can make a patch-work. 
I am making an experiment you know—not 
meariing to read any authorities till I see how 
my memory would serve to ¢e// the history to an 
inte! gent child. I shall then read and correct 
—and maybe print.”** Year by year her health 
declined ; but her courage and interest in life 
never left her. The artist, Richard Redgrave, 
R.A., was a regular visitor to her home during 
those last years, and he wrote : 


‘“* She was a complete invalid, confined to her 
hamber, almost to her bed. Yet in that sick 
chamber she managed, in the intervals of her 
suffering, to draw around her a circle of friends, 
of literary companions, of artists young and old ; 
to learn of, and be interested in, the advance and 
social progress of the outer world from which 
she was so much cut off. In the long summer 
evenings, when these occasional gatherings took 
place, as the sun declined in the west and the day 
faded into twilight, the room and the company 
formed a picture such as memory reverts to with 
many regrets. ... The little bed on which the lady 
sat, partly dressed and propped up with pillows, 
covered with rich draperies, was placed before 
one of the windows in a room of the old house. 


an 


*s letter quoted by Rosamund Brunel Gotch in 
Maria, Lady Callcott, London, 1937, p. 289. 





. . . Vines were trailed across and across the 
window, and through their leaves the rays of the 
setting sun came tempered and moderated into 
green coolness. Inside the room there was usually 
a small selection of rare plants in pots, and little 
bouquets of choice flowers on the tables. Two 
or three dogs formed part of the company—one 
of large size was a great favourite with the mis- 
tress ; while the visitants, seated about on the old 
furniture of a quaint, picturesque, and irregular 
room, gave the painters of the party many hints 
of colour and effect as the light sank away into 
gloom. Lady Callcott mostly supported the con- 
versation. She was somewhat imperious in her 
state chamber... .”4 


She died in 1842 and was buried at Kensal 
Green. . . . In later years Little Arthur was 
again and again brought up to date and re- 
printed. A “‘ Century Edition ” was published 
in 1936 but had to be revised in 1937 to include 
a tactful paragraph announcing the accession of 
King George VI and a photograph of the Royal 
Family on Coronation Day. This edition also 
contains photographs of a flying-boat, a soldier 
in khaki being fitted with a gasmask, and so on. 
Maria, who delighted in novelty, human 
ingenuity and progress, still animates this 
extraordinary little book, of which seventy-two 
editions had been published and 816,000 copies 
sold by 1948. 


*4Richard Redgrave and Samuel Redgrave, A 
Century of Painters of the English School, London, 
1866, Vol. II, pp. 403-404. 





Sketch by Maria Graham of Lord Cochrane’s house at Quintero 








T was George IV, according to Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, who once remarked that, where- 
as in former times the human race was said 

to be divisible into “‘ men, women and Herveys,” 
nowadays mankind appeared to consist of 
““ ‘men, women and Pagets.” A gifted, unruly 
family, they seemed to make their own laws ; 
and none was more brilliant, more erratic 
than Henry William Paget, first Marquis 
of Anglesey, a cavalry commander whose 
covering actions during the retreat to Corunna 
and whose headlong charges at Waterloo 
had placed him on the same level as Prince 
Rupert and Prince Eugene. His military gifts 
brought him early promotion. But in 1809, 
when he was married and the father of six 
children, he became enamoured of and eloped 
with the Duke of Wellington’s sister-in-law—an 
escapade that cost him £24,000 damages and is 
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said to have involved him in a duel with his 
mistress’s brother. Between Anglesey and Wel- ) 
lington it produced a coldness that lasted until 
they were both old men and was responsible sti 
for their famous exchange upon the field of rig 
Waterloo. To Anglesey’s startled ‘‘ By God, mi 
Sir, I’ve lost my leg!” Wellington merely m: 
replied, ““ By God, Sir, so you have !” dis 
In politics Anglesey was a Whig and, as a we 
young man, one of the minor stars of the galaxy fu 
surrounding the Prince Regent. He first took to 
office under Canning in 1827, when he succeeded pa 
Wellington as Master General of the Ordnance ali 
with a seat in the Cabinet. Towards the cid tir 
of the same year, he was designated Lori- th 
Lieutenant in Ireland, and Wellington, « ‘10 ra 
assumed the premiership on Canning’s dea’ ', he 
confirmed the appointment. O’Connell’s ca’- su 
paign for Catholic Emancipation was then 1 to 
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key-voint of the Irish problem; and, soon after 
his arrival in Dublin, Anglesey saw that 
con. sstons must be granted at the earliest oppor- 
tuni'y. He made no secret of holding this view. 
Th. King, who considered himself bound by his 
Cor nation oath, urged that Anglesey should 
be v-called ; but the Duke, well aware that, 
thar ks to his expressed sympathy with the 
Cai rolic cause, the Lord-Lieutenant was be- 
coming a powerful and popular figure in Ireland, 
hesi' ated to issue the order, until letters arrived 
from Dublin that he felt to be “ intemperate.” 
Anglesey was then duly relieved of his post. His 
celebrated letter to the Catholic Bishop of 
Armagh, flatly contradicting the Duke’s advice 
to that prelate to “‘ bury the question in oblivion 
for « time,” though not the actual cause of his 
removal, certainly provided an added justifi- 
cation for it. Yet, while Anglesey was still in 
Dublin, awaiting the appointment of his 
successor, the Duke, who had at length overcome 
the King’s scruples, introduced the Emancipation 


Bil 


Anglesey returned to Ireland on the formation 
of Lord Grey’s government in 1830, and re- 
mained until 1833, when he was obliged to resign 
by ill-health. The cry was now for Repeal of 
the Union; and the necessity of adopting 
coercive measures, including the arrest of 
O’Connell, deprived the Lord-Lieutenant of 
much of his previous popularity. But, in a 
difficult and dangerous situation, he displayed 
both courage and fairness ; while his establish- 
ment of an Irish Board of Education was an act 
of genuine statesmanship. . . . At seventy-eight, 
Lord Anglesey once again became Master 
General of the Ordnance, an office he continued 
to hold until two years before his death at the 
age of eighty-six. A great yachtsman and an 
accomplished shot, after the loss of his leg he was 
accustomed to shoot from horseback. The 
following extracts from his private letters, 
written to his second wife and edited by his 
descendant, the present Lord Anglesey, describe 
a visit that he and his sons paid to the Court of 
Russia during the summer of 1839. 








ICHOLAS I, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA from 1825 
Ne 1855, owed his nickname, “ Iron 

Tsar,” as much to his personal con- 
stitution, which was indeed of iron, as to his 
rigorous use of absolute power and love of 
military discipline. His policy may be sum- 
marized as one long, persistent effort to 
discipline Russia, that she might discipline the 
world. Although this effort proved unsuccess- 
ful, the organization he had built up continued 
to function—at least on the surface, and 
particularly when he himself was present—with 
almost clockwork accuracy. Nicholas never 
tired of reviews, parades and manoeuvres, and 
they followed each other with breathtaking 
rapidity, year after year, day after day. Seldom 
hac-they been more splendid than during the 
summer of 1839, when a celebration was held 
to commemorate the victories of 1812 ; and it 


was in June of this year that Henry William 
Paget, first Marquis of Anglesey, then aged 
seventy-one, sailed in his yacht, the Pearl, 
from Yarmouth to Cronstadt to be the Em- 
peror’s guest. This remarkable old gentleman, 
who had travelled through Europe before the 
French Revolution, was to live to see the start 
of the Crimean War. Since the loss of his leg 
at Waterloo, he had been afflicted by what was 
called the “‘ tic douloureux ” and was rarely free 
from acute pain; but he thought nothing of 
crossing the North Sea and sailing up the Baltic 
in a I13-ton cutter accompanied by his horse 
and three grown-up sons. The letters he wrote 
to his wife, hitherto unpublished, provide some 
vivid impressions of the life of the Imperial 
Court during this gay and peaceful summer. 
On hearing of the arrival of the Pearl at 
Cronstadt, the Emperor sent “‘a steamer, 


St. Petersburg in the early nineteenth century 


attended by a sixteen-oared Row Boat,” with 
an Admiral aboard, to carry Lord Anglesey to 
St. Petersburg; but he and his party had 
already left in another ship, and on July 7 he 
was writing from that city : ‘‘ Here we are, my 
dearest Char, after as fine a passage as ever was 
made, having been actually at sea only 9 days 
and ten hours, and the Pearl has astonished 
them all! I have left her at Cronstadt, there 
not being water for her further up. Yesterday 
about 6 leagues from Cronstadt, a Russian 
Squadron of about 9 sail laying at anchor, we 
passed within about 6 miles of them. There 
were 3 Admiral’s Flags. I rowed into the 
Harbour last night and this morning. The 
Emperor is at Peterhoff and, between that 
Palace (which looks upon Cronstadt), and this 
latter place, the water is studded with Pennants, 
there being a few frigates, some Corvettes, and 
lots of Royal yachts.”” There was some difficulty 
in getting into a hotel at St. Petersburg, but 
when the party was “‘ at last tolerably well off,” 
Anglesey noticed the magnificence of the City, 
thought its Palaces very fine and “ the million 
of Droskys incredible.” The British Am- 
bassador, Lord Clanricarde, was in the country, 


so that plans for the party were vague ; “ but 
this I know,” wrote Anglesey, “‘ that I have not 
the least fancy for Moscow. What I hope to do 
is to assist a /ittle at the approaching Fétes, to 
see the garrison of St. Petersburg and go to sea 
when the Emperor takes out his Fleet.” 

The following day was the anniversary of 
the battle of Pultowa. Having heard that the 
Emperor had sent ‘‘ an Admiral with his own 
steamer” to collect him, Anglesey, who had 
“* declined to attend at the great ceremony for 


in truth I was fagged, and hardly equal to it,” 


changed his mind, and “‘ started at } past 4 the 
Boys did not keep me waiting !) in 2 carriages 
with each 4 horses abreast.”” On arrival at 
Krasnoi Selo, they found that the Emperor had 
provided a horse for Lord Anglesey and a 
carriage for his party to convey them to his 
quarters nearby, where he was encamped with 
40,000 men. ‘“‘ The Grand Duke Michael ‘irst 
arrived and immediately pounced upon me— 
talked over his visit to P.N.* and showed great 
interest about you all. I was then presente: to 


* Plas Newydd, Lord Anglesey’s seat in Angle<cy, 
where the Emperor’s brother had stayed some ye2rs 
previously. 
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uke of Leichtenberg, who is, in a few 
days, to marry one of the Grand Duchesses. 
The Emperor then arrived and never allowed 
me fr a moment to quit his side, excepting 
duriz the Religious part of the ceremony, 
unti) the parade of the day had concluded. 
Therc was Grand Mass in the centre of the 
Army, drawn around the Altar in close columns 
of Sattalions. The day was beautifully serene, 
and so warm and still, that I did not suffer from 
being bare-headed nearly an hour. The chant- 
ing was beautiful—the voices imposing— 
magnificent. This being over all would have 
conciuded but H.I.M. was pleased to give me a 
specimen, in small numbers, of various regi- 
ments of Asiatic Cavalry, and they caracoled 
and played about us and skirmished and fired 
at marks at full speed with great skill and 
address. It was very interesting and amusing. 
The Emperor enquired most kindly and par- 
ticularly about you, and all my children, and 
seemed to know everything about everyone. 
He was most anxious in his enquiries about 
Jane . . . he had heard of Car’s good looks, and 
talked much of Emily’s beauty. . . . He remem- 
bered Georgiana—in short he seemed to have 
forgot nothing. I presented Clarence, Alfred, 
and George* to H.I.M. and he expressed great 
pleasure at seeing them. He reminded me that 
I had long promised this visit, and hoped it 
would be a long one. This obliged me to 
express my regret that I could not prolong my 
stay beyond the month. I had a hard fight to 
get off Borodino.* In truth nothing could have 
been more gracious and flattering than my 
reception and I suppose I must, in imitation of 
poor Londonderry, write a book upon my 
success.{ Truly this very letter is, I fear, a 
little in his style. However, as it is mot to be 

\ltogether Lord Anglesey had, by two wives, six 
sons and eight daughters. Lords Clarence and 
George Paget, then aged twenty-eight and twenty- 
one respectively, were each destined to fight the 
Russians later in their lives ; Clarence as a Captain 
R.N. in the Baltic and at Sebastopol ; and George in 
the ‘amous charge of the “‘ six hundred ” at the head 
of * Paget’s Horse.”’ Alfred, later chief equerry to 
- n Victoria, was then a young lieutenant in the 

es. 

n September, there took place a vast recon- 
stru-uion of the Battle of Borodino upon the actual 
fielo. Nearly 150,000 troops were employed. 

astlereagh’s half-brother, third Marquis of 


Lor jonderry. He toured Russia in 1836, and wrote 
“ Recollections ” of his travels. 
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THE FIRST MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY 


published, it may pass! Tomorrow I am to 
dine at Peterhof. As it is a small family party, 
the Boys are not to go—but, of course, they will 
assist at the Fétes which commence after the 
marriage, and then the manoeuvring of the 
Army will take place, and He literally said that 
he would put them entirely at my disposal. All 
this is very fine and flattering, but, long before 
it is over I Know how I shall pant for a little 
quiet and repose. I am at least 10, and I might 
say 20 or 30 years too old for it all. It is now 
} past Io at night and I am writing without 
candles! But I must stop and go to bed, 
having been up since half past 2!” 

Apartments at the Peterhof were provided 
for the party, into which they now moved, the 
Imperial family being at “‘ the Cottage, a very 
delightful little residence a mile and } from 
the Palace.” At 4 o’clock Anglesey dined with 
them “ and a more amiable and agreeable party, 
not the whole circle of my acquaintances could 
furnish.” At 7 o’clock “‘ the Emperor mounted 
the Box and took the reins of a faleche. I was 
commanded to sit by the Empress.* There 
were about 8 carriages . . . occupied by the 
dignitaries of the Court and the Boys amongst 
them. We took a very beautiful drive thro’ 
the extensive Park and shady woods, which are 
laid out with great taste. We finished the drive 
at a remarkably nice Palace (upon a moderate 
scale) of the Empress! Her M. took great 
pleasure in showing me every part of it. We 
then had tea, and finally supper, and retired 
before 12.” Next morning the Emperor 
showed off five hundred of his own remount 
horses, and then having “‘sent, as an impromptu 
for the Ist Cuirassiers of His Guard (who 
made a long march for the purpose),” he ‘* took 
command of them (they are His own Regiment). 
I never saw anything more perfect. . . . Alfred 
and George were astonished, and I think a 
little jealous ! This done,” he continues, “‘ the 
Emperor went on to the Camp of about 4,000 
cadets, whom he inspected. 

“ This is a mass of nobles of from 8 to 16 
years old, who are destined for commissions in 
the various services. There is a tenue, an order, 
a method and precision in all this, that is very 

*Princess Charlotte Louise, daughter of Frederick 
William III of Prussia, changed her names, on her 


marriage to Nicholas in 1817, to Alexandra 
Feodorovna. 


striking. They marched past as wel as 
Veterans, and then having dismissed, the 
Emperor dismounting, called them all around 
him, and I never saw a more joyous or aj par- 
ently affectionate group! He talked to ‘hem 
and seemed to give them my whole history, 
showing my Order of St. George,} when they 
pressed around me, stared, felt my leg, and 
gave that hollow, deep monotone sound, w hich 
amounts to our ‘ hurrah.’” After dining with 
the Grand Mareschal (“‘ at } past 3 ”’), Angiesey 
and his sons embarked with the Royal family 
“in a steam boat, where there was tea, coffee, 
and fruits, and landed near another Palace of 
the Emperor, upon one of the Islands of this 
most singular place, where we all dispersed to 
our respective abodes.” 

On July 12 he was writing, “ Today is— 
Dieu Merci !—one of repose.” Only to be 
followed three days later by: ‘‘ We are living 
in a perpetual state of parade . . . and uniform 
and bustle.” At the wedding of the Grand 
Duchess, the Empress was “ naive and de- 
lightful—ditto the Princesses” ; there were 
Fétes, with “ superb fireworks,” and further 
inspections of Regiments marked by “a 
coquettish rivalry between Their Majesties 
about their respective Corps.” After the 
exhausting day of the wedding, they “‘ went to 
the Bal Paré. The Winter Palace is magnificent. 
The ladies were all in Russian costume. The 
men superbly dressed, and of all nations— 
Chinese amongst others. The dance is entirely 
confined to the Polonaise, which, as you know, 
consists in walking with a lady on your hand 
round the room to musick. This was an 
immense one, perhaps 150 feet long. In spite 
of all remonstrance ” he was “‘ compelled to fall 
into the column ” having been singled out * by 
the handsomest woman here.” The Empress 
sent for him too, and as he says, he “ really did 
a good night’s exercise. This promenade lasted 
more than 2 hours.”’{ After the ball 900 people 
sat down to supper. 


*Russian Order conferred on Lord Anglesey «{ter 
Waterloo, by Nicholas’s predecessor, Alexander 


tFor a man of seventy-one with a wooden leg ‘his 
was pretty good going, particularly as the heat »vas 
“excessive and oppressive to the highest deyree. 
We all agree that it far exceeds Naples. ... The act 
is that the sun is so very short a time below the 
Horizon that the Earth has no chance of cooling. 
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Anglesey now tried, but in vain, to give up 
his place at the next day’s “ Spectacle au 
Thé» re en Gala” for one of the boys ; and he 
tried, 100, to be firm.about leaving on August I, 
but ‘ ared that he should “ be compelled to 
give .p 10 or 12 days more, for the Emperor is 
bent upon shewing me His Army and also the 
Fleet, and H.M. is really so kind in every way, 
that it is almost impossible to resist his wishes.” 
The days that followed were comparatively 
quiet ; there was the launch of the 120-gun 
Russiz and two more balls. On the day after 
the sccond ball, they returned to Cronstadt and 
sailed through the Fleet in the Pearl. “ We 
landed the next morning to attend the Fétes of 
the ‘ollowing day. We sat down to dinner 
about 200, in grand costume at 4 o’clock. All 
dispersed then until } 7, when we reassembled 
at the Palace where operations began by a 
Polonaise, through an immense suite of rooms 
and through a crowd which appeared perfectly 
impenetrable. All the men were in Dominoes 
and with hats or caps on. I had to dance, as it 
is called, with the Empress, etc., but which 
consists in merely walking to musick. The 
heat was excessive, and how Her Majesty stands 
it, who is very thin, and weak, and ailing, I 
cannot conceive, but she has an elasticity and 
vivacity that carries her thro’ everything. About 
10 o'clock, when there probably was not a dry 
rag (male or female) in the Palace, we sallied 
forth in open carriages (there having been 
about 3 hours of the most incessant thunder, 
lightning and heavy rain) to view the illumi- 
nations. These open carriages, of which there 
were, I think, 27, and which are called ‘ Lignes,’ 
hold 6 or 8 persons sitting back to back in the 
manner of the Irish cars, but upon 4 wheels, 
and extremely long traces. To describe the 
extreme splendour and magnificence of this 
wonderful display of brilliant light, diversified 
in most beautiful and symmetrical fountains of 
amazing power, throwing the heaters (?) to an 
immense height and extent, thro’ endless 
avenues opening occasionally into large circles 
anc then again into immense squares, and 
oblongs, each surpassing the former in brilliancy 
—is much more than I can undertake to do. 
I can only give you some idea of the extent of it 
by ‘elling you that we were nearly 2 hrs. in 
the carriage, never standing still and some- 











By courtesy of the Marquis of Ang y 


The Marquis of Anglesey, aged 83 


times trotting. About 1 o’clock I got to 
bed, highly delighted, but really tired almost 
to death. 

“. . . Today (25th July) we attend the 
Emperor at 10 o’clock on board his steamer. 
H.M. made an inspection of the Fleet, and we 


visited several ships. Upon going on board the 
frigate which bears the Flag of the Admiral 
who commands the Fleet, the Russian Flag was 
hauled down and the Austrian replaced it, upon 
which a salute was fired from every ship, which 
including his yachts, of which there are about 8, 
may be stated at about 4o sail. This was in 
honour of the Arch-Duke Albert of Austria 
who arrived 5 days ago. We dined on board 
the steamer and landed at 6. An invitation was 
sent to drink tea at a Maison de plaisance of 
the Empress, but, after visiting the ships, 
having also been in every nook and corner of 
the dockyard and arsenal of Cronstadt I have 
been obliged to excuse myself.” The next 
letter tells of ‘‘ the superb crash ” of “‘ between 
I and 2 thousand instruments” during the 
ceremonial beating of the Retreat, and then of 
the following morning’s mounting of the guard. 
“It was not intended to have had a grand 
manoeuvre, but upon my mentioning, after 
guard mounting, ‘ I must soon take my leave,’ 
His Majesty without saying one word to anyone 
else, instantly gave the signal of alarm and the 
whole camp was under arms and scurrying to 
their alarm posts with the utmost speed. Some 
Regiments of Cavalry at the advanced Posts 
had to ride 7 miles to come in. In proof that 
this was entirely an impromptu, and unpre- 
meditated, I must tell you that I was almost too 
late at guard mounting from having been 
detained at the window of my quarters whilst 
these Regiments of Cuirassiers marched past 
which had had a long field day, and they had 
again instantly to turn out, and I doubt if they 
had time to feed their horses. The Emperor 
commanded himself. The manoeuvres lasted 
6 or 7 hours and I am bound to declare that it is 
impossible to imagine a finer body of men and 
horses, a more perfect intelligence, quickness 
and precision in all the movements, or any 
officer more completely master of his business, 
than this same very extraordinary man. I left 
the field in delight.” 

There followed two days of Fleet inspections 
and, in the evenings, “teas and suppers at 
different cottages . . . in fact, if not Palaces, at 
least country residences upon a magnificent and 
impressive scale.” Aboard one of the ships was 
the Grand Duke Constantine “ who is to be, 
or is, Grand Admiral, but whom they buffet 
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about like any common midshipman.” A 
cruise with the Fleet, a stay at the ambass:cor’s 
country house, breakfast with the Em ress, 
who gave liim a Malachite paper-weight, ind a 
visit to the farm of Czarskoe Selo—* such 
cows !—such cream and butter, such perfect 
cleanliness. Oh ! How jealous, darling, I could 
be ”’—after all these activities and yet more 
reviews, one each of the artillery anc the 
cavalry, and finally one of the whole army. it js 
not to be wondered at that the poor man com- 
plains of much suffering and declares that he 
“can with much difficulty and risk hold on.” 
The Imperial ladies visited the Pearl, wrote all 
their names in his Prayer Book, and took, as 
reminiscences, “‘ the Empress . . . an excellent 

. Atlas lately published, that I, luckily, 
brought with me, Olga the Army and Navy List 
bound together . . . and Alexandrine the Red 
Book.” 

Having been for two mornings on horseback 
at four o’clock, the time at last arrived for the 
honoured guest to take his leave. “ It really 
was quite overwhelming. Upon finally taking 
leave and kissing Her Majesty’s hand, and 
asking Her commands for England, she said 
“you must send me your picture,’ ‘and me 
one !’‘ and me one !’‘ and me one !’ said each 
one of these captivating Ladies and finally the 
Emperor laid Ais injunction to me to send Him 
one! Thus I have § prints to provide of my 
ugly old visage, and where to get them, I reaily 
don’t know, but get them I must. Have you 
any? I never see them in the Print shops, and 
I know not what is become of them. At last the 
Empress gave me 3 most cordial embraces and 
the most hearty squeezes of the hand, and I 
backed out and shut the door, but, in a moment 
out His Majesty bolted to rake care of me down 
the stairs. . . . I have Russia under my Lee.” 
Clarence, Alfred and George were induce: to 
allow their father to go home alone, while they 
continued the endless round of balls and 
reviews, which only ceased when the re- 
enaction of Borodino brought the summer 10 a 
triumphant end. The voyage home was ex'ra- 
ordinarily rough ; ‘ nothing but the Pear’ so 
handled could have done it. Now you know 
I am not very nervous, but I do own tuat 
I passed many of these hours rejoicing ‘at 
the 3 dear Boys were not with me ! ” 
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POLYDORE VERGIL 


POLY! ORE VERGIL, RENAISSANCE HISTORIAN AND 
MAN OF LETTERS. By Denys Hay. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1952, 25s.) 

“ his is the first book devoted to the study 
of the works of Polydore Vergil, surely a matter 
calling for surprise rather than for apology.” 
So begins the modest introduction to a book 
which will be of great value not only to students 
of history and of historiography, but also to 
students of literature and philosophy. To 
most students of history Polydore is known as 
a papal official (sub-collector of Peter’s Pence), 
who lived for many years in England, who was 
imprisoned in 1515 by Wolsey for his opposition 
in Rome to that ambitious politician, and who 
in his Anglica Historia, first published in 1534, 
made a great contribution to the writing of 
English history. Mr. Hay shows him not only 
as a conscientious churchman, who performed 
honestly the duties attached to the arch- 
deaconry of Wells, which he obtained in 1508, 
but also as a great humanist and man of letters. 
He was the precursor of Erasmus, though he 
lacked Erasmus’ power, in publishing a 
collection of Adagia (1498); he gained a 
European reputation by the De Inventoribus 
Rerum (1499) ; he published the first critical 
edition of Gildas, and produced other works 
according to the temper of the times—among 
them a book on Prodigies and a commentary 
on the Lord’s Prayer. 

To deal with a man of so many parts was 
obviously difficult, and more than once the 
author protests his inadequacy in the classics 
and in theology. But Mr. Hay was in fact 
singularly well fitted to his task. A glance at 
his sources is impressive. He has used not 
only the best English authorities and the work 
of indefatigable American researchers, but also 
recent French studies upon humanism and the 
works of modern Italian critics. Moreover, he 
has served a long apprenticeship in his chosen 
field. As early as 1939 he called attention, in 
The English Historical Review, to a hitherto 
unnoticed manuscript from the Urbino collec- 
tion in the Vatican which was the first draft of 
the Anglica Historia (completed by the spring 
of '514). In 1950 he edited for the Camden 
Soc-ety this manuscript for the years 1485 to 





1513, supplying a translation and appending a 
continuation to 1537 from the printed version 
with which his new text was all along collated. 

It is in history that Mr. Hay’s main interest 
lies. The present volume begins with a good 
life of Polydore, and then discusses the works 
other than the Anglica Historia in such a man- 
ner as to outline the personality and method 
of the historian. We are shown a man who 
was well versed in classical literature, and who 
applied the critical methods of the humanists, 
though his criticism stopped short before the 
essentials of Christian faith ; a man who tried 
to get back to the beginning of things, but who 
still believed that everything had an original 
inventor—Moses, for example, was the in- 
ventor of historical writing. Thus instructed, 
the reader is prepared for Mr. Hay’s exegesis 
of Vergil’s historical method. Plainly, Vergil 
was writing in his good Latin for the glorifi- 
cation of England in the eyes of learned 
Europe. He had read the medieval chronicles 
very thoroughly, and it must be remembered 
that of these authorities there was no real 
“corpus” when he wrote. He rejected the fables 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and was hence 
condemned by many Englishmen, not only 
because he had little regard for Arthur and the 
Welsh ancestry of the Tudors, but also because 
in rejecting the story of “‘ Brute and his fellow- 
ship,” he tore away the traditional founda- 
tion of English law and of the supremacy of 
England over all Britain. 

Not the least important part of the book is 
the collation of the three principal versions, 
the manuscript of 1513-14, now published by 
the Camden Society ; the edition of the year 
1534, which stopped at 1509 ; and the edition 
of 1555, which included an extra book covering 
the period from 1509 to 1537. This last edition 
was published in Mary’s reign and its content 
shows why its publication was so long delayed. 
It was written, in part at least, between 1532 
and 1546, but the author did not dare to 
publish, so long as Henry VIII lived, the views 
of a staunch Catholic to whom the “ divorce ” 
of Catherine was a crime, and the suppression 
of the monasteries a temporary disaster. 

Rightly does the author claim that the picture 
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An extraordinary novel about Malaya 
under Japanese occupation, de- 
scribing fully for the first time the 
ordeals and exploits of the non- 
Communist guerillas. 


By 
CHIN KEE ONN 


This remarkable author is a 

Chinese-Malay, who writes from 

experience and observation of 

Japanese terror. His command 

of English is excelled by few 
living novelists. 
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Lord Chatham: 


A War Minister in the Making 
by 
O. A. SHERRARD 


“If the treatment of the years of ful- 
filment lives up to that accorded to the 
years of preparation,* the whole biography 
should prove of the first rank. Mr. Sherrard 
holds an extraordinarily judicious balance ; 
he admires his hero but disdains to gloss 
over his faults; he has an eye for the 
dramatic but omits none of the essential 
behind-the-scenes negotiation . . . above 
all he seizes on the crucial point in the 
phenomen that was Pitt.”’ 
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* Two further volumes are in preparation. 
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of English history in the fifteenth and six centh 
centuries as given by a detached Italian exercised an 
influence which spread through Hall to Shakes»eare 
and affected the whole of the English his:oricaj 
tradition. He freely admits that Vergil was some- 
times actuated by a dislike of Wolsey, and thut his 
animadversions on the Cardinal established the view 
(so yehemently asserted by the Jesuit Sanders) that 
Wolsey was the author of the divorce. The truth 
is that Henry wanted the “ divorce”’ because he 
wanted an heir. Wolsey may have helped on the 
“great matter ’’ because he dare not oppose the King 
and because he hoped at first that Henry might seek 
a French bride. Yet it is hard to see why Wolsey, of 
his own accord, should have wished to separate the 
King from a wife who was by this time almost a 
political nonentity, and impossible to suppose that he 
welcomed the advancement of Anne Boleyn, the 
niece of his enemy Norfolk. 

Polydore’s marked antipathy to the cardina! calls 
attention to a weakness in his historical method 
emphasized by Mr. Hay. He dealt too much with 
personalities and too little with movements. His 
history was divided into “ reigns,” and he was 
inclined to attribute historical developments to the 
“invention ” of some particular author ; thus the 
central administration was “ invented ”’ by William I, 
parliament by Henry I, and the constitution of 
London by RichardI. An approach to history which 
disregards growth does not commend itself to modern 
scholars. Yet when account is taken of the width of 
Vergil’s researches, the accuracy of his scholarship, 
the moderation of his outlook, and the common 
sense of his syntheses, he must rank as a great 
historian, and in Mr. Hay he has found a worthy 
expositor. 

J. D. MAckIE. 
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THE LUDWIGS OF BAVARIA. 

(Ffohn Lehmann. 185s.) 

It was a good idea to re-issue this attractive book, 
amended and brought up to date, in “ The Library 
of Art and Travel,” for it makes an ideal travel book 
written by an urbane and well-informed lover of 
one of history’s, and art’s, most bizarre landscapes : 
the Bavaria of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Mr. Channon has written for this book a 
number of essays on Bavarian themes : on Ludwig I, 
the brother-in-law of Eugéne Beauharnais, and the 
creator, in a slightly Napoleonic fashion, of modern 
Munich with its broad avenues flanked by neo- 
classical buildings and embellished by ornaments 
in a variety of styles borrowed from the Athens of 
Pericles, the Florence of the Medicis or whatever 
model the volatile fancy of Bavaria’s second King 
(by the grace of Napoleon) chose for his Capital. 
Stull, “‘ Congress Bavaria’? had some pretensions 
to being regarded as a European Power and it was 
therefore entirely proper that the architectural furor 
of the King should let itself go on creating a Capital, 
the new Athens on the Isar. It was only when the 
father of his country got himself into a numbe: of 
Constitutional scrapes over his mistresses, especially 
the legendary Lola Montez, that Royal extravagaice 
had to be, and was, checked : and after some dramatic 


By Henry Channon. 
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scenes. during which Royal dignity was preserved 
only by the customary sense of decorum on the part 
of the roused citizens of Munich, the old gentleman 
had to retire to a comfortable private life which, 
unrepentant, he chose mainly to spend in France. 


Mr. Channon follows this narrative with a longer 
essay on the second Ludwig—the creator, as it were, 
of Richard Wagner and the Festival House of 
Bayreuth. With great tact and skill, equally remote 
from the patronizing irony so beloved by some 
modern biographers, as from any scandal-sheet 
noseyriess, the author traces the melancholy descent 
of tl perpetually adolescent Prince from an 
idealistic, ambitious and poetic youth to the des- 
pairing depravities of the disappointed lover, the 
deserted friend, who in a strange compulsion filled 
the emotional and intellectual void of his adult 
years with monuments of theatrical vulgarity only 
to flee, horror-struck, from what he had created. 
It really is one of the strangest aspects of modern 
German history that this haunted escapist should 
have become the tool in the hands of two masterly 
manipulators of human weakness who used him for 
their own more definite ambitions : Wagner and 
Bismarck. It is quite safe to say that without being 
able to exploit Ludwig’s extravagances and vices, 
and the constant embarrassments resulting there- 
from, Bismarck would not have succeeded, even in 
January, 1871, in persuading the unwilling King of 
Prussia to accept the Crown Imperial ; the invitation 
conveyed in the letter from the King of Bavaria, 
which Bismarck had cajoled, bullied and bribed 
Ludwig into writing, did the trick at the eleventh 
hour. Mr. Channon tells this story, as he does that 
of the supercharged friendship for Wagner, with 
great and praiseworthy reserve, and the fatal nexus 
between cause and effect in Ludwig’s tragic life 
becomes all the clearer, the less the author obtrudes 
with thesis, comment and interpretation. Ludwig’s 
long flight from life ended violently in a Bavarian 
lake ; he was either the victim or the perpetrator of 
some kind of plot : most of his subjects to this day 
deny with passion the story of his certifiable insanity. 


The Wittelsbach story finally peters out in the 
dreary scenes of the half-hearted 1918 Revolution, 
but by that time the Bismarck system had done its 
work ; the Kingdom created by Napoleon had be- 
come but a Province of the second Reich, the Athens 
on the Isar a provincial capital of great charm and 
tourist value, but without the European consequence 
the Wittelsbachs with such naive pride had once 
claimed for her. 

The war has further reduced Munich’s riches ; 
but the past endures. Mr. Channon has added to his 
account of the three Ludwigs two essays on some 
buildings of Bavarian Baroque and Rococo, and 
these chapters with their glowing descriptions of a 
really miraculous period in European ecclesiastic 
and secular art are the best introduction existing in 
English to these magnificent and largely unknown 
creations. The elegant gaiety and robust wordliness 
of the rococo churches built and sculptured by the 
brothers Asam, for example, in which the remoter 
corners of Bavaria are so rich, show a wonderful 
balance between the Italianate influences of the 
eighteenth century and the naive, muscular and 
earthy genius of the innocently pious Bavarians. 
It is perhaps surprising that a twentieth-century 
Eng! shman should find so much to love and admire 
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Literature 
and Art 


MAGNIFICENT NEW 
DE LUXE EDITION 


Here is a unique opportunity for readers of HISTORY 
TODAY to inspect the brilliant New and Enlarged 
Edition of this world-famous work in their own 
homes free of charge. It is one of the most compre- 
hensive surveys of Literature and Art ever published. 
It will help you to appreciate more fully the work of 
all the great masters, and the often controversial 
Literature and Art of the present day. 

1,744 pages with 450 illustra- 2 volumes handsomely bound 
tions of great paintings and in dark-blue Moroquette. 
sculpture, including priceless Stained tops and beautifully 


; : designed decorative spines in 
masterpieces beautifully repro- real gold, enhance the attrac- 
duced in full colour. 


tiveness of the bindings. 
EXAMINE THIS WORK without cost or obligation 


You willenjoy it. POST THE COUPON TO-DAY—NOW! 
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7 in. by 2 in. thick. 
Total weight of set 9 Ib. 
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Book Society Recommendation 


A six-year adventure in the Gilberts 
Sir ARTHUR GRIMBLE, K.C.M.G. 
One of those rare autobiographies that sum up a life 
in the frankest terms of adventure, both spiritual and 
physical. It is full of astounding stories of the Pacific 
Islanders. Illustrated. 18s. net 


GODOLPHIN 
His Life and Times 
Sir TRESHAM LEVER, Bart. 


The first full-length biography of Queen Anne's 
Lord High Treasurer, friend of the first Duke of 





Marlborough. Illustrated. 25s. net 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
1719-1948 


JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


The story of the voluntary hospital movement during 
more than two centuries. 


Coloured, and other illustrations. 2\s. net 


























Understanding 
Europe 
By Christopher Dawson 16/- net 


** One of the most timely as well as most 
penetrating books which even he has 
written. . . . You must * understand’ 
Europe, says Mr. Dawson, if you want 
to assuage its wounds. And unless you 
understand Europe you will neither 
understand the historical development 
of the modern world, nor find the 
medicine for its divisions and im- 
poverishment. But this understanding 
cannot be had without an analysis of 
Europe’s past. In the crisis of Western 
civilization, the historian has a similar 
function to the psychologist. . . . Mr. 
Dawson the historian unearths the un- 
conscious motives, prejudices and resent- 
ments which determine our present 
social and political behaviour, by dig- 
ging deep into past history.” 


The Bishop of Chichester in Time & Tide 
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in this gaily pagan Catholicism. But this is whit Mr 
Channon does and it is thanks to his deeply fc'r, but 
clearly and coolly expressed, love that the sc ::suoys 
religiousness of these two Bavarian craftsme) with 
their adoration of God in the pink and golden |ovelj- 
ness of the world has survived in this volume of Art 
and Travel. 
HAROLD Kurz. 


GOOD KING GEORGE 


KING GEORGE V, HIS LIFE AND REIGN. By Harold 

Nicolson. (Constable. 42s.) 

* At 12.15,” King George noted in his diary for 
January 22, 1924, “I held a Council at which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald was sworn in a member. | 
then asked him to form a Government, which he 
accepted to do. I had an hour’s talk with him, he 
impressed me very much ; he wishes to do the right 
thing. Today 23 years ago dear Grandmamma died, 
I wonder what she would have thought of a Labour 
Government!” Well might the King wonder, for, 
in a sense, the brief ceremony of swearing in the first 
Socialist Prime Minister was one of the more 
significant actions of his reign : it marked the formal 
acceptance into the conduct of British affairs of a 
new political force, armed with many nove! and, 
at the time, revolutionary doctrines. It must have 
been a comfort to His Majesty to feel that his new 
Prime Minister had a sense of what seemed “ the 
right thing.” 

The Socialist Ministers concerned were in no 
doubt about the importance of the occasion. One of 
them, Mr. J. R. Clynes, has left an account of the 
impression their first—and, as he saw it, historic— 
contact with the Monarch made upon them. “ We 
were, perhaps, somewhat embarrassed,”’ Mr. Nicol- 
son quotes, “ but the little, quiet man whom we 
addressed as Your Majesty swiftly put us at our ease. 
He was himself rather anxious ; his was a great 
responsibility, and I had no doubt that he had read 
the wild statements of some of our extremists, and 
I think he wondered to what he was committing his 
people. ... I had expected to find him unbending ; 
instead, he was kindness and sympathy itself.’ The 
story of this shift in the balance of power in British 
politics would not be complete without the following 
pendant, extracted by Mr. Nicolson from the royal 
papers: “ The question of uniform,’”’ the King 
minuted shortly afterwards, for one of the passionate 
interests of his life was correctness of attire, “ is 
becoming very intricate and confused. Whatever 
decision the Cabinet Ministers come to, I will agree 
to, but they must all do the same. It would look 
very odd if some were in uniform and some in even- 
ing clothes at a Levée. . . . In no case do I expect 
anyone to get more than the Levée coat ; full dress 
is not necessary on account of the expense.” It was 
left to the King’s Private Secretary to inquire into 
the full cost of Levée dress—namely, £73 2s. 6d.— 
and to recognize that this sum was beyond the 
capacity of Sociglist purses. Thereupon, Lord 
Stamfordham obligingly wrote to the Chief Govern- 
ment Whip : “ Dear Mr. Spoor, I have ascertained 
from Messrs. Moss Bros., 20 King Street, Lonon, 
W.C.2 (Telephone No. Gerrard 3750), which :s I 
believe a well-known and dependable Firm, that ‘hey 
have in stock a few suits of Household, Second C ‘ass, 
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Levée ress from £30 complete. This comprises 
trouse coat, cock-hat, and sword and is the 
regula’ ion dress.” 

Tl. episode well illustrates both the remarkable 
qualit) s of Mr. Nicolson’s book and the characteristic 
dutifu'cess of his royal subject. Modern monarchs 
have .-ldom been wholly fortunate in their bio- 
graphers—one need only recall how King Edward 


VII lis stiffly embalmed in the reverent pages of 
Sir Sidney Lee ; but whoever first suggested inviting 
Mr. olson to compose the political biography of 


King (seorge deserves the gratitude of posterity. 
Makine skilful use of the matter-of-fact entries in 


the 2s large volumes of the royal diaries, which 
stretch) from 1880 to 1936, urbanely selecting the 
relevant, the amusing and the illuminating passages 


from Palace correspondence and minutes, drawing 
on his own close acquaintance with the men and 
events that figure in his story, Mr. Nicolson has 
brilliantly accomplished a most trying assignment. 
Here we are, in truth, given a picture of how con- 
temporary monarchy works, and how political and 
social developments were viewed from the socially 
conservative but politically non-partisan Palace. 
In the major constitutional crises of the reign, over 
the Parliament Bill, the Irish Question and the 
Great Depression, we see how the King exercised 
his duty and influence, in Bagehot’s celebrated words, 
“to advise, to encourage and to warn,” always with 
meticulous conscientiousness, if sometimes with 
exhaustive candour. Mr. Nicolson has provided 
the aptest summary of the royal achievement in 
these words : “‘ Ordinary citizens learnt to regard 
King George both as the father of his people and 
as the reflection and magnification of their own 
collective virtues. Dutifully he subordinated his own 
preferences and prejudices, his many unconcealed 
likes and dislikes, to an excellent perception of his 
historical function. Under his guidance, the British 
monarchy emerged from a period of international 
convulsion, from a period at home of slow silent 
revolution, with enhanced influence and repute. 
Throughout these twenty-six years of difficulty 
and danger, King George remained unalterable and 
unaltered.” 


A. H. 
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CORRESPONDENC! 


SIR, THOMAS BALSTON’S ARTICLE ON BOYDELL 

An entertaining contemporary  sidelight on 
Alderman Boydell and the Shakespeare venture is 
Gillray’s brilliant cartoon ‘‘ Shakespeare Sacrificed ; 
or the Offering to Avarice ”’ [reproduced above]. 

A huge tome, inscribed ‘* List of Subscribers to 
the Sacrifice,” forms an altar-throne for the spirit 
of Avarice, who clutches his money-bags, whilst a 
sprite perching on his shoulder blows up a bubble 
reputation. Alderman Boydell stands within a 
magic circle to perform the sacrificial offering, which 
consists of a blazing bonfire of Shakespeare’s plays, 
while a fool briskly bellows the blaze. The smoke 
cloud, largely obscuring the figure of Shakespeare, 
ascends upwards and displays a number of parodies 
of works in the Gallery. Reynolds, Fuseli, North- 
cote, Romney, all receive a flick of the lash. 

In the background, balancing the divinity which 
is engaged in scattering handbills and sounding a 
trumpet from the summit of the Temple of Fame, 
is a deathshead sexton who is—prophetically— 
preparing a grave for the venture. 

Yours, etc., 
F. S. STREETON STEED, F.R.I.C.S., 
Bat/ 


SIR, DUTCH GABLES 

I have just seen your August issue of Hisrory 
Today, containing an article by L. E. Harris on 
Charles I and the Fens. This is illustrated on page 
569 by a photograph entitled “‘ A Dutch-type farm- 
house in the Lincolnshire Fens.” 

As a Lincolnshire man, may I point out that this 
description is wholly erroneous. You will find this 
same photograph reproduced in the recent book by 
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M. W. Barley : Lincolnshire and the Fens (Batsford, 


1952), Plate 43, with the title “ Dutch Gables: A 
Georgian version at Asterby.” Asterby is a village 
in the heart of the Lincolnshire Wolds, 200 feet 
above sea-level and miles away from the Fens. . . 
Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR E. B. OWEN, 

Hampstead. 

{We regret our error. Mr. Owen, however, will 


hardly deny the existence of buildings of a dis- 
tinctly Dutch type, dating from the seventeenth 
century, in many Fenland districts—EDs.] 


NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


ANGLESEY, 7th Marquis of ; Lord Anglesey is now 
engaged on a full-length biography of the Ist 
Marguis, from unpublished family papers in his 
possession. 


NOEL ANNAN, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge ; author of Leslie Stephen, 1951. 


HENRY J. CADBURY, Hollis Professor of Divinity, 
Harvard; chairman of the American Friends 
Service Committee. Latest publications include 


Penn’s Irish Journal (Longmans) and The Fournal 
of George Fox (Cambridge University Press). 


F. M. GODFREY, PH.D., contributed Roger Van Der 
Weyden and the Court of Burgundy, April, 1951 ; 
The Pictorial Records of the Medicis, March, 19§2. 


GEORGE PENDLE, author of Uruguay, South America’s 
First Welfare State (1952) ; contributed Defeat at 
Buenos Aires, June, 19§2. 


$. M. TOYNE, F.R.HIST.S., former Chairman of the 
Council of the Historical Association. Author of 
Albrecht von Wallenstein; The Scandinavians in 
History, etc. Contributed Guy Fawkes and the 
Powder Plot, November, 1951. 


R. J. WHITE, Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge ; 
University Lecturer in History ; Editor of Political 
Thought of S. T. Coleridge and of The Conservative 
Tradition ; his Political Tracts of the Romantic 
Poets, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley is shortly to 
be published ; now working on a history of reformist 
agitation in Regency England. 
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CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 





COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. 1952 Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin 6d., B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





LANTERN SLIDES, complete lecture sets with notes 
6d. per slide. Write for lists. Sets sent on appro. 
J \. Darbyshire, Langland, Middleton Road, 
swestry. 
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NOTES ON 
FURTHER READING 


THOMAS CARLYLE by Noel Annan. E. R. Bentley : . 


Cult of the Superman ; E. Neff : Carlyle and Mill ; 
J. A. Froude : Thomas Carlyle ; G. M. Trevelyan : 
Recreations of an Historian. 


MANTEGNA AND THE LORDS OF MANTUA by F. M. 
Godfrey. Paul Kristeller : Andrea Mantegna, 1902 ; 
F. Knapp: Andrea Mantegna, Klassiker fiir die 
Kunst, 1910 ; Giuseppe Fiocco : Andrea Mantegna, 
Milano, 1947; Bernard Berenson: North Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance, 1907 ; W. H. Woodward: 
Vittorino da Feltre, Cambridge, 1905; Jacob 
Burckhardt : The Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy, Phaidon Edition; Selwyn Brinton: The 
Gonzaga—Lords of Mantua, 1927. 


MARIA GRAHAM IN CHILE by George Pendle. Peter 
Schmidtmeyer : Travels into Chile over the Andes, 
London, 1824 ; Alexander Caldcleugh : Travels in 
South America, 2 vols., London, 1825 ; J. Miller : 
The Memoirs of General Miller, 2 vols., London, 
1828; Augustin Edwards: My Native Land, 
London, 1928 ; B. Subercaseaux: Chile: A Geo- 
graphic Extravaganza, New York, 1943 ; Gilbert 
J. Butland : Chile, London, 1951. 





THE HERRING AND HISTORY by S. M. yne, 
A. M. Samuel : The Herring (John Murray) ; J, J. 
Jenkins: The Herring and the Herring | isheries 


(P. S. King & Son, Ltd.) ; T. W. Fulton : Sovereignty 
of the Sea (Edinburgh, 1911); A. C. Hardy: 
Science and the Fishing Industry (A. Brown and 
Sons, Hull) ; See also the Index of the \{arine 
Biological Association. 


THE YOUNGER PITT by R. J. White. J. Holland 
Rose : William Pitt and the National Revival, and 
William Pitt and the Great War ; Lord Ros-bery: 
Pitt ; War Speeches of William Pitt the Younger, 
selected by R. Coupland ; Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, 
and Lord Salisbury’s review of this work, republished 
in his Essays. 


THE FOUNDING OF PENNSYLVANIA by Henry J. 
Cadbury. William I. Hull: William Penn: a 
Topical Biography, London, New York, Toronto, 
1937; Samuel M. Janney: The Life of William 
Penn, with selections from his correspondence and 
autobiography, Philadelphia, Hogan Perkins & Co., 
1851; Isaac Sharpless: Rufus M. Jones, The 
Quakers in the American Colonies, London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1911; A Quaker Experiment in 
Government, Philadelphia, Alfred J. Fellis, 1898; 
Frederick B. Tolles : Meeting House and Counting 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia, 1948. 
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